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l'wo educators from Japan, Mrs. Asa Tokunaga and Masami Aizawa, paused in their busy schedule of activities to have their picture 

ken with Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, when they recently spent a week in 

hicago. They were members of a group of twenty-five Japanese who are touring the United States under government auspices. 

Mrs. Tokunaga’s special mission was to study the operation of the parent-teacher movement in America. She is president of a P.T.A. 

ederation of 31 local associations in Yokosuka and vice-chairman of the General P.T.A. Committee attached to the ministry of 

ducation. Mr. Aizawa is director of Obihiro Citizens’ Public Hall, Hokkaido, Japan. Although pretty Mrs. Tokunaga prefers to 
wear western clothes in our country, she donned her beautiful native dress for this occasion. 
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The Presidents Message 





“FOR IF YE LOVE THEM” 


EVERAL months ago, in midwinter, the people of America observed Brotherhood Week. Year after 
S year the week in which Washington’s Birthday falls is set aside as a time for studied concentration on 
the thinking and doing which produce that high state of behavior known as brotherhood. As I write this 
message, my mind turns to Holy Week and all that it symbolizes. And as I think of Him who came to 
unite all men of good will, I cannot help wondering what might happen if we would make brotherhood 
a controlling force in our lives—not just for one week but for every day of the year. 

Surely we would find new interest in the people who serve us and in the lonely ones who walk our 
peaceful streets. We would find clearer understanding of the causes of human conflict. We would find 
new faith in ourselves and in our neighbors. We would achieve a long, long step toward the goal of peace 
and freedom for mankind. Even if we found it difficult to establish the habit of brotherhood in a single - 
year, the overwhelming sense of calm assurance that comes with faith in others, and the realization of the 


still greater security of faith in God, could not fail to cut deeply into the stony pattern of our habitual 
indifference to our fellow men. 


REAT TEACHERS remind us that we cannot have the feeling of brotherhood without the deeds of 
brotherhood. Harry A. Overstreet, in his recent book The Mature Mind, points out to us that the 
sense of concern for others comes only when we are able to live the experiences of others within ourselves. 
The story is told of a shabbily dressed boy hurrying along a city street to deliver a huge basketful of eggs. 
Stepping off the curb at a busy corner, he stumbled and fell. The eggs, dozens of them, smashed on the 
pavement. It was tragedy for the poor boy. He struggled to keep back the tears. ‘The usual curious crowd 
gathered around murmuring, ‘‘What ashame. Poor kid!” Then one man came forward, hat in hand, and 
said, “‘I care fifty cents’ worth. How much do you care?” In a few moments there was enough money 
in the hat to send a grateful, happy boy back to the grocery store for a new supply of eggs. A deed of 
brotherhood had dispelled tragedy for the hapless lad and had lightened the day for a dozen people. 
Fellowship between individuals becomes brotherhood in a community. As the individual grows in 
spirit, society progresses. We can enact laws to protect the helpless and to provide material comforts for 
them—food, clothing, even homes—but we cannot thus bring to them the irreplaceable sense of belonging. 
Brotherhood can become a reality only when we who live in the security of social approval extend our 
fellowship to the socially insecure, only when we build innumerable “islands of brotherhood” in the vast 
sea of human indifference to human misery. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 


even the publicans the same? 
eee Mag = 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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N JUNE 1949 the Educa- 
| tional Policies Commission 
published a short report en- 
titled American Education and 
International Tensions. This 
document attracted immediate 
attention, mostly favorable, not 
only among members of the 
teaching profession but in the press of the United 
States and the world. Yet although public com- 
ment centered around its recommendations with 
regard to Communism in the curriculum and Com- 
munists in the teaching profession, a number of 
other points merit equally serious attention. 


Cleavage and Interdependence 


TS ENTIRE first half of the report deals with 
two pairs of contradictory forces of major 
significance to the students now in our schools. 
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The first of these paradoxes is that of a world 
simultaneously torn apart and drawn together. 
It is likely that the resulting international ten- 
sions will continue. In that case, conflicting ideol- 
ogies will continue to compete for men’s minds 
and emotions. Diplomats will strive for position 
and for allies. Economic resources will be sought 
by each side and withheld from the opposite side. 
On the other hand, it seems clear that the 
United States will continue to have close relations 
with the rest of the world. International trans- 
port, international exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents, and extensive foreign travel for busi- 
ness or recreation are all aspects of this 
tightened relationship. The resulting in- 
terdependence narrows the gap be- 
tween domestic and _ international 
questions. 
For example, our foreign policy de- 
pends upon the continued economic 
well-being of the American peo- 
ple. Failure of the American 
economy would involve the whole 
world and provide a welcome 
bit of evidence for those who 
assert that our political and 
our economic systems are 
decadent. 

Another sign of the grow- 

ing cohesion of the world is 
the fact that international 
organizations and agreements are increasing in 
number, complexity, and variety. For the United 
States, more than any other power, this trend de- 
mands vision, leadership, and intelligence. In 1939 
our policy was, in general, “diplomacy at arm’s 
length.” Today we are a member of the United 
Nations and of literally scores of specialized 
agencies, committees, commissions and other 
bodies associated with UN. During 1946-47 the 
United States sent delegations to 181 official in- 
ternational conferences; in 1931-32 the corre- 
sponding figure was only 41. 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 


The second of the two paradoxes is that of fear 
and hope. Through vastly increased knowledge 
men hope to lighten toil, expand production, re- 
duce sickness, and lengthen life. They hope to im- 
prove adjustment between the individual and 
society, to increase personal freedom and security. 
But men have anxieties as well—fear of war, fear 
of new weapons, fear of economic pressure. And 
their fears are increased by emotional instability 
and by confused moral standards. 

The memory of the recent great war is not the 
only reason for our anxiety. Almost daily we are 
told about the development of new weapons of 
such lethal power that war has now reached cata- 
clysmic proportions, threatening not only the 
armed forces but the entire population of a coun- 
try. Furthermore, our thoughts about the future 
are disturbed by economic dislocations growing 
out of the Second World War, increasing popula- 
tion pressures, and unequal distribution of re- 
sources in relation to population. These factors, 
together with the others that have been men- 
tioned, are likely to beset the American economy 
with difficulties that will affect the life of every 
human being. 

Times of crisis tend to promote emotional and 
mental disturbances that may take a serious toll 
of human health and happiness. We live in the 
shadow of war, and we do not yet know how to 
dissipate that shadow. Yet on the other side of 


the scale are factors that should give us courage. 
We have in our democracy tremendous moral re- 
sources that can be evoked at need. Freedom of 
the individual, civil liberties, freedom to change 
social institutions to meet new demands, freedom 
to learn and to teach—these are assets of very 
great power. The skills that developed weapons 
of mass destruction have also endowed us with 
tools for enriching life and for removing many 
of the causes of sickness, poverty, and ignorance. 

It is true that unbridled nationalism poses con- 
stant perils, but it is also true that we have new 
instruments of international action. It is true that, 
although the war against the Axis powers con- 
fronted the victors with unanticipated problems 
and responsibilities, the Axis powers were de- 
feated. Granted that many Americans lack the 
information and political sagacity they need, they 
have accepted the challenge before them and want 
to make every contribution of which they are 
capable. 


The Educational Program 


) Us turn now to those parts of the report that 
deal more directly with educational policy. Two 
broad topics of pervasive importance are dis- 
cussed: reducing the lag between social change 
and technology and waging the peace. 
Technology and social response. The problem 
of adjusting social institutions to change is as 
old as civilization. Up to now the process of social 
change has moved onward, with social response 
usually lagging behind, often catching up at the 


Bread, symbol of life, brings Greece and America closer together. These boys 
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of “Children’s City” in Athens are lined up for their share of bread made from 
the millionth ton of Marshall Plan flour. It came all the way from the town 


of Higginsville, Missouri, 














last breathless moment. Recent scientific develop- 
ments pose no new problems, but they do put a 
severe limit on the time allowed for social re- 
sponse. To decrease this lag is a major educational 
concern. 

That social customs and institutions change is 
a fact of history. That this change can be in- 
fluenced by ethical ideals is a tenet of our demo- 
cratic faith. But the outcome depends on constant 
attention to the educational program—to see that 
it supplies knowledge, insight, and disposition to 
make wise decisions on both public and personal 
issues. Our schools and colleges should guide an 
increasing number of able young people into pub- 
lic administration, social psychology, foreign serv- 
ice, teaching, educational administration, social 
work, and the social sciences in general. 

Waging the peace. Education is profoundly con- 
cerned with the development and maintenance of 
international cooperation and peace. The easiest 
thing to do in this connection is to develop a strong 
desire for peace. A more difficult educational ob- 
jective is the ability to help decide what price a 
nation is willing to pay for peace. Even more diffi- 
cult is the ability to help frame and support a 
foreign policy that will deal adequately with spe- 
cific international situations as they arise. 

Creating a desire to live at peace is the easiest 
of these educational problems. Nearly everybody 
wants peace. The principal educational problem 
is to avoid carrying this deep longing to an irra- 
tional excess. To teach that peace is worth sacrific- 
ing for is necessary, but to teach that war is un- 
thinkable under any circumstances is to teach an 
untruth. Recently there has been evolving a use- 
ful attitude with regard to war and peace. For- 
merly the opponents in a war were considered by 
neutral nations as morally equal, but a new con- 
ception is emerging that is ethically more defen- 
sible. It brands aggression as a criminal act, which 
all nations are morally obliged to resist. 


What Is Peace Worth? 


(ee BRINGS up the second question—what price 
a nation may justly pay for peace. The Amer- 
ican people have shown that they are willing to 
pay a great deal. It is not warmongering to say 
that although Americans should sacrifice greatly 
for peace, they should not buy it at a price that in- 
cludes their freedom. There is a kind of security 
in a cage, a kind of peace in the grave. 

This leads us to a third phase of education for 
peace—the development of a foreign policy that 
will make peace as likely and war as unlikely as 
possible. Here, I think, is the crux of the educa- 
tional problem. The typical American citizen 
somehow acquires pronounced convictions about 
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the extent of the Marshall Plan, about whether 
America should occupy Formosa, about whether 
a peace treaty should be written now with Austria, 
and about many other complicated questions. And 
the typical American should form and freely ex- 
press judgments concerning even the most com- 
plex issues of foreign policy. He should be fully 
informed about the circumstances surrounding 
these issues. 

We in this country are committed to popular 
control of government, including our foreign af- 
fairs. In such a situation, an uninformed and un- 
concerned democracy is at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage. Let us imagine two men playing a game of 
cards. One of them sits silently with his cards con- 
cealed. The second man is surrounded by a throng 
of people who loudly urge him to play this card 
or that. He receives all sorts of contradictory ad- 
vice. His silent opponent can hear and ponder 
every word that is said. The contents of his hand 
are avidly discussed. Before and after each card 
is played, he is expected to stop and explain pub- 
licly why he played as he did. In conducting its 
foreign affairs, the United States finds itself some- 
what in the position of the second cardplayer. 

Elimination of popular control of our foreign 
policy is neither possible nor desirable. The people 
and their representatives must and should advise 
on major decisions. But if all this advice and con- 
troversy is to lead to peace, the electorate must 
accept a much greater responsibility for securing 
and utilizing all available information as a basis 
for judgment. To identify this information, keep 
it up to date, arrange it systematically, incorporate 
it into the program of education in the schools 
and in adult education is an urgent task. 


Curriculum Trends 


peas report that I am now reviewing does not at- 
tempt to outline a curriculum on these topics. 
It does, however, point out a few important and 
desirable trends. In the social studies, for instance, 
it asks that greater attention be given to recent 
world history and to world geography. It supports 
the teaching of current history so that the issues 
of today can be illuminated by their historical 
antecedents. 

The report also points out that our government 
supported the resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly, adopted in November 1947, 
that all member governments should encourage 
teaching about the United Nations and its activi- 
ties. It is therefore necessary that the schools, if 
they are to give effect to the pledged word of the 
United States government, provide definite time 
and facilities for the study of the United Nations 

(Continued on page 39) 
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DOPTION is an old, old prac- 
A tice, and everyone knows 
something about it. But 
there is a great deal more that should 
be known, particularly by those who 
are directly concerned with the well- 
being of children. Adopting a child 
is an event of tremendous significance 
to all those whose lives it affects. It 
is more, much more, than an action at 
law. It is much more than a way to 
satisfy the longing of a childless cou- 
ple for a boy or a girl in their home. 
Adoption establishes the whole 
course of a child’s life—establishes it 
when obviously he himself is too 
young to make the momentous choice 
of a new mother and father. More- 
over, adoption affects the lives of the 
adopting parents as much as having a 
child of their own does. They are 
faced with the responsibility of giving 
a human being his start in life. And 
as for the natural parents, who can 
say what it means to them to give up 
a son or a daughter? 
Children who need new parents be- 
cause for some reason their own par- 
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ents cannot carry the responsibility 
for them are deeply in need of the 
whole adult world’s concern. Those 
children should have the protection 
of good laws effectively administered. 
Many fathers and mothers and teach- 
ers who think constantly about the 
care of individual children and about 
the welfare of youngsters in their own 
community have not thought much 
about children who need new parents. 
They probably take it for granted 


that every legal protection is given 
this helpless group. Unfortunately 
that is not the case everywhere. 
About seventy-five thousand chil- 
dren are placed in adoption each year 
in the United States, half of them 
born of unmarried parents. The pro- 
tection these children get at the time 
of their adoption depends chiefly on 
the effectiveness of the adoption law 
and procedure in their home state 
and of the social services available to 








T’S a big problem, this matter of adopting a child—far big- 
ger than most of us realize. It has ramifications that reach 
beyond affection and natural desire, including legal implica- 
tions that everyone should know. On the basis of the parent- 
teacher concept that all children are our children it behooves 
us to take full advantage of the information and aid provided 
by the federal government through its Children’s Bureau. 














ensure the success of each adoption. 
In many states the laws are so an- 
tiquated or drawn with so little un- 
derstanding of the elements involved 
that they fail to protect the legal and 
social inte.ests of both the children 
and the adults concerned. 


The Child and the State 


HAT KIND of adoption laws and 

what related procedures will 
enable a state to exercise its respon- 
sibility for children in the critical proc- 
ess of acquiring new parents? And 
what about the interests of the par- 
ents? If suitable parents can be se- 
lected for a child only through a proc- 
ess of adoption that safeguards his 
legal and social interests, is not the 
adoption equally bound to protect 
both his natural and his adopting 
parents? 

When civic-minded groups inter- 
ested in children begin to consider the 
adequacy of their state’s adoption 
legislation, they frequently write the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency for a model adoption 
law that they can study and follow. 
The Bureau’s customary reply —that 
using a model adoption law would be 
impracticable—grows out of its long 
experience with this problem and its 
awareness that child welfare legisla- 
tion is in many different stages of de- 
velopment in the various states. In- 
stead of a model law, therefore, the 
Bureau submits nine broad principles 
of adoption which, it believes, will 
help the states to improve their leg- 
islation. The Bureau also offers the 
planners of new laws and the revisers 
of old laws a discussion of the specific 
provisions of a good adoption law. 

An adoption law should have three 
aims: (1) to protect the child, both from 
unnecessary separation from parents 
who might give him a good home and 
loving care if they had help and guid- 
ance and from an undesirable adop- 
tion; (2) to protect the natural parents 
from hurried, ill-considered decisions 
to give up their child; and (3) to pro- 
tect the adopting parents from becom- 
ing responsible for children whose 
heredity or capacity for development 
they know nothing about. 


The Social Aspect 
ry\HOSE WHO look thoughtfully at 


their state’s adoption legislation, 
analyzing it to find out how effec- 
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tively it accomplishes these aims, 
should first realize that such three- 
fold protection cannot be fully as- 
sured by the adoption law alone. Al- 
though it does deal with a specific 
field of protective legislation, it de- 
pends for its accomplishment on 
many other legal provisions and 
many administrative practices. Of 
first importance are the laws that 
have to do with the transfer of paren- 
tal rights and responsibilities, legal 
guardianship, the regulation of child- 
placing activities, the licensing of 
foster homes, and inheritance. 

The social aspects of adoption are 
probably of greatest interest to par- 
ents and teachers. A child must be 
assured of a home that will provide 
every opportunity for sound physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual, and emotional 
development. To this end a good 
adoption law provides a preliminary 
study of the prospective home. It 
also requires that the child live there 
for a certain time under the super- 
vision of a social agency qualified to 
place children. This is done simply 
to make sure that the home is suited 
to the child and the child to the home. 

The state welfare department, 
which usually has a general respon- 
sibility for the protection of children, 
may be given specific duties for safe- 
guarding the interests of children 
eligible for adoption. The law may 
provide that this department assist 
whatever court hears an adoption 





proceeding by supplying that court 
with information about the child’s 
personality and background and 
about the proposed adopting home. 
The state welfare department may 
delegate this duty to a local agency 
having a qualified staff. 


A Case in Point 


N” LET us see how these provi- 
sions were applied to a real child 
whose proposed adoption came be- 
fore a court for decision. What hap- 
pened to Peter during his first five 
years of life shows the need for spe- 
cific protection and the value of social 
investigation. It likewise shows some 
of the inadequacies of the adoption 
law in his state, which was revised 
just before its new requirements were 
used for the benefit of the little boy. 


Peter had already been in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. George for a year 
when they petitioned the county 
court, through their attorney, for an 
adoption decree. Peter’s father had 
placed his son with the Georges after 
he had been granted a divorce from 
his wife and been given custody of the 
little boy. The mother had promptly 
gone away. The attorney for Mr. 
and Mrs. George did locate her long 
enough to get her consent to the 
adoption, after which she disap- 
peared again. 


The prospective parents owned 





Ewing Galloway 
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and ran a tavern in an outlying part 
of the county. Their living quarters 
were part of the tavern, so that the 
patrons were constantly passing 
through their rooms. The little boy 
was thus drawn into the tavern life. 


The adopting parents were really 
paying Peter’s father for the boy. 
They had put a thousand dollars in 
escrow, to be paid to the father as 
soon as the adoption became final. 
The father gave his need of medical 
care as an excuse for selling his son. 


The recently revised law of this 
state requires a study of the facts 
surrounding an adoption and a re- 
port and recommendation to the 
court. The county department of 
welfare reported its findings to the 
court and recommended that the pe- 
tition for adoption be refused. Un- 
der the old law, before revision, Mr. 
and Mrs. George’s petition for adop- 
tion would probably have been 
granted at once, without any ques- 
tion, because the judge would not 
have had all the facts. Having this 
information, however, he postponed 
the hearing. Thereupon the would- 
be parents made a pretense of moving 
from the tavern. They paid a nomi- 
nal rent elsewhere so as to establish 
another residence, but they showed 
no intention of living there. 


Peter was saved from this unde- 
sirable adoption chiefly because the 
report on his surroundings and on the 
prospective parents held up the 
granting of the petition at the first 
hearing. Another factor now entered 
the situation that saved him com- 
pletely—a turn in the personal af- 
fairs of his prospective parents. Mrs. 
George became jealous of her hus- 
band’s affection for Peter, thus dem- 
onstrating her unsuitability for par- 
enthood. Fortunately for Peter she 
decided against the adoption, and 
soon the couple returned the boy to 
his father. 


This action gave the county wel- 
fare department a chance to persuade 
the Georges’ attorney to present a 
motion to the court asking that the 
adoption petition be set aside. It 
also gave the department a chance to 
ask the court for some action that 
would safeguard the child. Peter’s 
father showed no interest in him. 
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Whenever he had visited the child at 
the tavern, Peter had become so up- 
set that he was out of control for a 
while afterward. Obviously the little 
boy needed loving, thoughtful, con- 
stantly interested care. 


The judge did order that the pe- 
tition be set aside and, influenced 
partly by the unreliable behavior of 
the father, ordered the department 
of welfare to turn the case over to the 
juvenile court, which would inves- 
tigate the situation and act to pro- 
tect Peter. Eventually it would do 
what was necessary to see that he was 
placed in a satisfactory and perma- 
nent home. 


Here is a little boy who spent a 
year in a most undesirable environ- 
ment. He escaped having to spend 
his life with these people only because 
a law had been improved. Had he 
lived in some other state, he might 
have been turned over to the tavern 
keepers permanently and legally, 
without any attempt to find out 
whether they would make good par- 
ents for him. 


Nine Points of Law and Order 


HE protection given to this little 

boy by social investigation and 
other means may emphasize the value 
of the nine principles of adoption that 
the Children’s Bureau believes should 
be observed in planning or revising 
adoption laws and procedures. As 
you read these principles, think of 
them particularly in the light of 
Peter’s experiences. 


1. Ending the parental rights of 
the child’s natural mother and father 
is as important as establishing new 
parental ties. 


2. Placements in adoption should 
be made only by an agency authorized 
by the state department of welfare. 


3. Adoption proceedings should 
take place in a court of record hav- 
ing jurisdiction over children’s cases, 
preferably in the community where 
the prospective parents live. 


4. The court should have the bene- 
fit of a study and recommendation 
made, or authorized to be made, by 
the state department of welfare. 


5. Consent to adoption should be 
obtained from the child’s natural par- 
ents or, if they have relinquished 
their rights legally, from the person 
or agency having the right of consent. 


6. Hearings should be closed to the 
public, and the records should be 
kept confidential. 


7. The child should be required to 
live in the home of the adopting par- 
ents for a definite period, preferably 
one year, before the adoption peti- 
tion is heard. 


8. If a final decree is not entered, 
provision should be made for trans- 
ferring the child to a suitable home 
and for his care and guardianship. 


9. Safeguards should be provided 
in all laws relating to adoption in or- 
der to ensure the welfare of the child 
in matters that arise because of adop- 
tion and to define the rights and ob- 
ligations of the parents. 


A discussion of the objectives in 
good adoption procedure, of the prin- 
ciples that should be observed in 
adoption, and of the provisions a 
good adoption law should contain 
will be found in a recent publication 
of the Children’s Bureau, Essentials 
of Adoption Law and Procedure (Bu- 
reau Publication 331). The Bureau 
will be glad to send one free copy to 
any group wishing to look into the 
adequacy of its state’s adoption law. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
for fifteen cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


It seems fitting for parent-teacher 
associations to consider earnestly this 
subject of adoption and adoption 
law. What group is in a better posi- 
tion to turn a penetrating eye on the 
quality of protection their state is 
giving some of its most helpless chil- 
dren? Who better than parents and 
teachers can appreciate the full meas- 
ure of these children’s need for or- 
ganized, intelligent concern? Most 
of the boys and girls are too young 
to take any part in the decision that 
will chart the entire course of their 
life. For this reason alone the people 
of each state should make sure that 
the decision made for them is the 
best that can be made, 
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burden of being human becomes intolerable. 

That may sound like something for a minor 
poet to turn into lines about moonlight and roses, 
or for a writer of slick stories to turn into a plot 
about boy meets girl. It is intended, however, as 
literal truth. We human beings are a gregarious 
species. We have to live together. But also, as a 
species, we have developed such psychic sensi- 
tivities, so many emotional fronts on which to 
suffer hurt, that living together is torture, acute 
or slow grinding, except in an atmosphere of good 
will. 

It may well be, in fact, that our need for love is 
the most cruel aspect of our human plight. It 
means that no one can, of and by himself, fulfil 
himself. For better or worse—and often it is f¢r 
worse—we are members one of another. 

We know now that the unloved infant becom§s 
the sick infant, unable to digest his food or to 
proper sleep, apathetic, lacking in muscle tom. 
There are no statistics to show how many infayt 
death certificates should, in truth, state the caufge 


OVE IS the experience without which the 
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as “death from emotional insecurity.” But we 
have reason to believe that the number is legion. 

We know also that even where the body survives 
in lovelessness, a kind of death-in-life sets in. Cer- 
tain basic energies waste away or are monstrously 
transformed. 

Our mutual need ought in reason to have made 
us a species wise in the cultivation of love. Un- 
fortunately, however, forces other than reason 
slant our lives before reason gets a chance. The 
tragedy that perhaps overshadows all others is 
that so many love-needing mortals are so condi- 
tioned, during their long period of dependent 
infancy and childhood, that they are never able 
to build a love linkage with anyone—not even with 
one person, much less with mankind. 

The self-defensiveness to which they are driven 
early in life makes them think of all their human 
relationships in terms of I need, not we need. 
Thinking in terms of J need, they clutch at other 
people in ways that are not the ways of love but 
that often borrow the name of love. Acting out 
their desperate blunder day after day, year after 
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year, they not only do not save themselves but 
they blur the meaning of the basic emotional ex- 
perience upon which human well-being depends. 

If we will think of our planet right now, with 
all its fear and violence, as a place where millions 
upon millions of love-needers thus simultaneously 
and habitually blunder, we can begin to see why it 
is a place where human nature is so rarely fulfilled. 
And we begin to see why, unless we grow in our 
capacity to love, it may become the site of racial 
suicide. 


Tyranny in the Role of Love 


HAT WE said last month about strength and 

imitations of strength applies here to love and 
imitations of love. The same principle holds: If 
a person’s efforts to link himself with his world 
are motivated chiefly by fear and hostility, he will 
never see the world as it is and will respond not 
to its realities but to projections of his own self- 
defensive emotions. Such an individual will never 
in any genuine sense be strong; nor will he ever 
in any genuine sense be capable of giving or re- 
ceiving love. For the same sort of self-confidence 
that frees a person from the necessity of exhibiting 
a trumped-up show of strength frees him from the 
necessity of trying to impose upon others a re- 
strictive imitation of love. 

Last month we cited the case of a “strong” 
mother who has never permitted her children to 
grow beyond her dominating control. Though her 
sons and daughters are men and women now, not 
one has established a sound relationship with the 
world. One son is a perennial bachelor who, as 
the years pass, becomes more and more self-con- 
cerned—finicky about his food, his clothes, his 
health, his bachelor apartment, which his mother 
helped him select and furnish. The other son, mar- 
ried to a wife as dominating as his mother, cringes 
between the two competitors but usually ends up 
on his mother’s side. Outside the home, however, 
and particularly where his subordinates are con- 
cerned, he is very much the “strong” man who 
brooks no contradiction. 

Of the three daughters, one has never married 
and still lives at home; one is divorced; and one— 
married, with a son and daughter of her own—is 
repeating the pattern of maternal domination. 
Though she has frequent bitter quarrels with her 
mother when the latter comes visiting, she, per- 


haps more than any other of the children, is acting . | 


out the same role that her mother acted out before 
her. 

We suggested last month that this mother, far 
from being a strong character, is too weak to 
tolerate the prospect of her children’s achieving 
their own independence. Here we would suggest 
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that, far from loving her children, she is incapable 
of loving anyone. That is, she is incapable of 
permitting another to be a person in his own right 
and to go his own free way with her blessing upon 
his freedom. Her own unconscious burden of fear, 
guilt, and hostility has been translated not into 
love, certainly, but into one of its most destructive 
imitations, into what the psychiatrist Eric Fromm 
has called a “greedy concern for others”—that is, 
an intense selfishness disguised as unselfishness. 

Under the influence of such a mother, Eric 
Fromm further suggests, what children are chiefly 
taught is a “dislike for life.” They may be ex- 
posed to endless talk about virtue, duty, and the 
high hopes their mother has for their happiness. 
But because they are not permitted to grow up, the 
day-by-day business of living becomes a petty, 
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humiliating, distasteful thing. As _ unfulfilled 
adults, they may retreat from life or try to dom- 
inate it; but they will not simply like it, love it 
with strong gladness. 


A Cloak of Many Colors 


HE “STRONG” and “unselfish” mother is not, of 

course, the only type of person who gives the 
name of love to what is in fact a will to dominate 
others. There is the father who “loves” his son 
so much that he cuts off all financial aid when the 
boy chooses his own career and declines to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. I recall the resonant 
self-pity with which one such father, whose son 
had chosen to go into forestry instead of law, 
declared, “I loved that boy, but there’s a callous 
streak in him somewhere. The fact that he has 
disappointed me in my old age means nothing to 
him.” 

There is, again, the husband who “loves” his 
wife so much that he never allows her to become 
his equal. He tells her nothing about his financial 
situation because he doesn’t want her to get wrin- 
kles in her pretty face from thinking about dollars 
and cents. He is tolerantly amused by her ex- 
pressing now and then certain “radical” opinions 
about politics and economics, but he is quickly 
hurt if she stands by these opinions after he has 
“set her right.” 

Conversely there is the wife who never takes 
her husband seriously except as a bringer home of 
the bacon. In all other roles he is to her just a 
small boy at heart—‘“a nice kid, not much older 
than our son.” 

The ways of dominance, in brief, are many, and 
the harm they do is not lessened by their being 
called—or miscalled—the ways of love. 


Dominate They Must 


THER IMITATIONS of love are likewise familiar 
—and likewise destructive of human hap- 
piness. There is dependence, for example. We 
have all come across the person who tries to build 





his own sense of security by wrapping emotional 
tentacles so tightly around another person—par- 
ent, child, husband, wife, friend—that the other 
not only cannot draw a free breath but is made to 
feel guilty if he even tries. 

Possessiveness and jealousy—these too we must 
set down. Also the kind of adolescent romanticism 
that tries to make a love relationship into a per- 
petual drama of emotion given and demanded, as 
though life were a third-rate motion picture in 
which no one who is “in love” ever attends to any- 
thing except quarreling and making up. There is, 
too, the missionary zeal of the person who “loves” 
other people so much that he is unrelenting in his 
determination to make them over in his image— 
for their own good, of course. 


Insight of the Rarer Sort 


NDER ALL the various guises we come to rec- 

ognize one unvarying pattern. It is that of a 
person’s desperately trying to impose his own 
needs and desires upon other human beings instead 
of rejoicing in the fact that these others are most 
interesting when they are free and equal in their 
own unalienable rights. 

Sometimes it is a poet who startles us into 
new vision. Thus A. E. Housman has observed, 

I see 

In many an eye that measures me 

The mortal sickness of a mind 

Too unhappy to be kind. 
Those who are “‘too unhappy to be kind” are legion. 
In fact, customarily or occasionally almost all 
members of our distracted breed come under that 
category. Few of us could honestly claim that we 
have never turned our own emotional ill-ease into 
some unkindness, petty or large. 

Among those who are habitually too unhappy to 
be kind, some make their unhappiness—and un- 
kindness—so visible that he who runs may read it 
in their faces and behavior. But others are adept 
at disguise. They deceive themselves and often 
deceive those around them by covering with the 
name of love the fear that drives them on. 





HIS MONTH marks the first anniversary of the publication of Where Children Come First: A Study of 
the P.T.A. Idea by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. Early copies were rushed from the presses to the 
convention at St. Louis last spring, where they were eagerly welcomed by parent-teacher members and 
their friends. Men and women deeply interested in making democracy work have found in this book a 
new and vital interpretation of the meaning of ‘““P.T.A.’’ In the words of the eminent authors, ‘““We have 
not so much aimed to write a detailed history of the [parent-teacher] movement as to locate it in the larger 


history of our time.” 


Where Children Come First, then, can be read purely as a colorful and swift-paced chronicle of more 
than fifty years of American history. Or it can be studied and pondered for its wealth of information on 
the many-sided activities of the parent-teacher organization. Its message is simple and direct: Where 
there is the will to help children, the P.T.A. shows the way. 
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Notes from the Newsiront 





Small-Town Advantage.—It’s easy enough to get to 
know the teacher in a small town, but in a large city 
like New York it’s much more difficult. As an experi- 
ment, therefore, the Board of Education, the Public 
Education Association, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, are studying one section of that city to find 
the best way of encouraging people to participate in the 
affairs of their neighborhood school. 


Music in May.— The twenty-seventh annual observance 
of National and Inter-American Music Week will be 
held this year from May 7 to 14. Celebrations in some 
3,000 communities will take a variety of forms, but all 
will focus on the value of music and music education. 
The keynote for this year will be “America’s Contribu- 
tion to the World of Music.”’ 


International Gathering.—The Fifth Session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO will meet in Florence, 
Italy, from May 22 to June 18. To entertain the voting 
representatives of the 54 nations and the hundreds of 
observers who are expected to flock to the renowned art 
center, the Italian government is planning a gay series 
of concerts, theater performances, lectures, and tours 
to near-by cultural treasures. 


Pain for Pain.— When archeologists recently uncovered 
the bones of people who lived 5,000 years ago in the 
Mohawk Valley, they exploded the popular belief that 
modern man is a physical weakling compared with his 
primitive ancestor. Investigation revealed that nearly 
all these early hunters and fishermen were tubercular 
and suffered from bone tumors and hardening of the 
arteries. On the other hand, they did not have rheuma- 
tism, and their teeth showed no signs of decay. 


Congratulations, Canada!—The art of leading dis- 
cussions in parent-teacher groups—an elective subject 
in many American universities—is now a required 
subject for all teachers enrolled in the summer educa- 
tion course at the University of Toronto. Special stress 
is laid on the need for parent-teacher groups to interpret 
the schools to the public, on the history of the Home 
and School (Canada’s P.T.A.) movement, and on the 
training of capable leaders. 


No Pushing, Please.—Anyone who wants to mine 
five tons of uranium in his own back yard can collect 
a tidy sum for it from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
However, Michael Fleischer of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey warns amateur prospectors that they must expect to 
dig a mile-deep hole and then extract the uranium from 
2,561,000 tons of rock. 


The Recent Best.—This year the Newbery medal for 
“the most distinguished contribution to American 
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literature for children’? went to Marguerite de Angeli 
for The Door in the Wall, a story of medieval England. 
Son of the Swallows, about a child who lives near the 
Capistrano Mission in California, won the Caldecott 
medal as ‘‘the most distinguished picture book for 
children’’ for its illustrator and author, Leo Politi. 


Sharing the Shopping.—For years American women 
were believed to be responsible for 80 per cent of the 
nation’s spending. Now a country-wide survey shows 
that wives today buy only 55 per cent of consumer 
goods for the family and influence only 57 per cent of 
all family purchases. Men, on the other hand, buy two 
thirds of the automobiles and 80 per cent of the gasoline 
and oil. They also buy one third of the family’s electrical 
appliances and one fifth of its groceries. The shorter 
work week for many men and the fact that more wives 
have jobs outside the home may account for the shift. 


One at a Time.—An educational experiment at the 
Kiskiminetas Spring School in the little Pennsylvania 
town of Saltsburg has begun to attract world-wide at- 
tention. The boys in this secondary school study only 
one subject at a time for a period of two months. They 
are reported to be working harder and learning more 
from the intensive instruction than when several sub- 
jects compete for attention every day. 


The Night Shift.— Children, like their elders, according 
to Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman, physiologist at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, are born with a certain sleep-rest cycle 
that may not conform to the set hours for going to bed 
and getting up that are imposed upon them. Some are 
naturally “‘evening persons,” and it may be necessary 
to accept them as such. Many can be trained to conform 
to a more conventional schedule, but Dr. Kleitman 
cautions that the method must be adapted to the tem- 
perament of the child. A forced routine just won’t work. 


A Goal for Science. — Although the science of medicine 
has made tremendous strides in recent years with its 
new techniques and its “miracle’’ drugs, doctors are 
more modest in their claims than was the exuberant high 
school student who wrote on a recent New York State 


Regents’ examination paper, ““Typhoid can be prevented 
by fascination.” 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 6—50, this means 
that your —— will expire with the June National 
Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now to 
avoid delay in receiving the September issue. Send $1.25 
to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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- Planning the 


E ARE standing today on 

\\ the threshold of a new and 

wonderful age, an age of 
atomic power, radar, jet planes, tele- 
vision, and hundreds of other miracu- 
lous products of inventive genius. 
Unquestionably the children of this 
generation, as well as the yet unborn 
babies of tomorrow, must be far 
better equipped than those of any 
previous generation. For these chil- 
dren we need functional schools— 
buildings that will attract the finest 
teachers and provide physical facili- 
ties for an education completely ade- 
quate to train the young men and 
women of tomorrow. 

In approaching the task of furnish- 
ing such educationally adequate 
school structures we must remember 
that there is no easy solution to the 
many problems we shall encounter. 
[t is also well to remember that the 
test of a school lies in the kind of 
children it produces. I believe that 
bright, spacious, orderly classrooms 
help to produce gay and fast learn- 
ing pupils. More important, I be- 
lieve the average teacher loves to 
teach in such a school and that a 
principal or superintendent is better 
able to obtain good teachers when 
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he is blessed; with a modern school 
plant. : 

Concerned: as they are with all 
this, parent-teacher associations are 
not yet assuming their proper re- 
sponsibilities in the planning and 
construction of our schools. How 
often do the P.T.A.’s in a certain 
community devote a great amount 
of time and energy to obtaining 
funds for a school building—only to 
cease all their activities once they 
have succeeded! Although a few of 
the teachers may be consulted about 
the plan, everyone seems to feel that 
nothing more is required of either 
parents or teachers until the new 
school is completed. This is a most 
unfortunate belief, if only because 
helping to plan a modern, functional 
school can be a thrilling experience 
as well as a worth-while community 
service. P.T.A. groups should always 
ask to be represented on school plan- 
ning committees. 

Let us consider the actual steps 
to be taken in planning a new school. 
Of course the first task is that of 
providing for a long-range edu- 
cational program. But before this 
can be done effectively the following 
questions must be answered: 


will JOHN 
aba B. 
FUNK 
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What and how will we be teaching 
during the next five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years? 


What size and type of school plant 
will be needed? 


How will we raise the money? 


The first question, which is edu- 
cational in character, must be an- 
swered by the school officials. It is 
important, however, that members 
of the community have a chance to 
state their views on the relationship 
of the school to the community. In 
this way they will assist the school 
officials in deciding what method of 
teaching best serves the community, 
what purposes should be served, and 
what curriculum changes are needed. 


The Nature of the Needs 


HE P.T.A. can be of tremendous 

aid here, but it is to the second 
question that parents and teachers 
should devote more time and thought. 
The first step in determining the type 
of school plant needed is to find out 
how many children will be served. 
To do this, population and enroll- 
ment surveys must be made, and 
birth rates must be studied. It is 
also well to examine the possibility 
of old industries leaving, or new in- 
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dustries entering, the community. 

Interestingly enough, for example, 
new housing developments usually 
attract young couples—and swarms 
of children are the result. The de- 
velopment at Parkchester, New York, 
was called “‘Storkchester’’ for many 
years because of its high birth rate. 
The families ordinarily remain in the 
same community, however, so the 
school load varies, being concen- 
trated first in the elementary schools 
and then in the high school. This 
phenomenon has caused some edu- 
cators to recommend the construc- 
tion of elementary schools that may 
be easily converted into high schools 
later on. 

At this point it is necessary to 
decide where the new school should 
be located. Such factors as shifting 
population, land values, street de- 
velopment, residential growth, physi- 
eal and social boundaries, zoning 
ordinances, and many others must 
be taken into account. Perhaps a 
populated area that needs a school 
now may not need one ten years 
hence. Perhaps a future street de- 
velopment may call for a heavy traf- 
fic artery on the boundary of the 
proposed school site, thus threaten- 
ing the safety of pupils who have to 
cross that street. The trend of resi- 
dential growth may be away from 
the proposed location, or the zoning 
ordinance for a certain area may 
permit factories or other undesirabie 
constructions near the school. 

Another consideration to be kept 
in mind is that a public school re- 
quires a large acreage. Schools built 
twenty-five years ago on sites of 
only a few acres have since been 
seriously handicapped by the lack 
of space for such essentials as ath- 
letic fields and parking areas. Today 
sites of less than twenty or twenty- 
five acres are thought to be inade- 
quate. Many school officials and other 
planners lean toward still larger sites, 

After the selection of a site, a 
preliminary plan should be drawn 
up to help determine the approxi- 
mate cost and also the amount of 
time required. Next there is the 
question of essential facilities, though 
this is a relatively easy problem after 
the number of prospective pupils has 
been arrived at and the site chosen. 
Existing school plants should be 
analyzed for purposes of comparison 
with tentative plans. 

What about the size of the school 
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ae is more to building a 
school than raising the money 
for one—important as that may 
be. A school building is a living 
thing. Ideally it grows out of the 
needs of the community it serves, 
and the shape it takes is deter- 
mined by those needs. How to 
make America’s schools adequate 
enough for the demands of to- 
day and flexible enough for the 
changes of tomorrow requires 
informed thinking on the part 


of all parent-teacher members. 











itself? A number of years ago, when 
the consolidation movement was at 
its height, the disadvantages of a 
large school were given little thought, 
with the unfortunate result that 
many schools were built to accom- 
modate five thousand students or 
more. Today, by contrast, a school 
with one to three classrooms per 
grade and with a total capacity of 
two hundred to eight hundred pupils 
is felt to be the most efficient. Such a 
plant presents to the youngster a 
world that is large but not over- 
powering. It is considered to be more 
economical in maintenance, super- 
vision, and bus transportation, and 
it functions better as a neighborhood 
center. 

Lately there has been widespread 


discussion concerning the merits of 
the one-story school, as compared 
with the two-story structure. Many. 
architects and educators are strong 
advocates of the one-story building, 
saying that it is more friendly, safer, 
and more economical. Space for 
noisy and odorous activities, such as 
shops, band rooms, and kitchens, 
can be isolated, and adequate day- 
light is more easily introduced. 


Tailored for Better Teaching 


HE averageschool is made up of five 
types of space: classrooms, with 
cloakrooms and washrooms; audi- 
torium, lobby, and other large group 
spaces; shops and laboratories; space 
for physical education, both indoors 
and out; and space for building serv- 
ices, such as boiler rooms. The effec- 
tive planning of these areas must be- 
gin with the teachers and with the 
other experts directly concerned. One 
suggestion would be to have various 
teachers come before the planning 
group and ask each one what prob- 
lems he has met in his teaching that 
might be solved by more intelligent 
planning of the teaching space. 
After the size and number of rooms 
have been determined, the arrange- 
ment of the rooms should receive 
careful attention. It is a good idea to 
request the architect to make a card- 
board scale model of each room. 
Using these as dominoes, move them 
about and arrange them so as to 
make sure that each one has proper 
circulation, isolation, and servicing. 
Here are a few suggestions: 











’ In placing the auditorium, plan 
for a separate outside entrance, so 
located that the auditorium may be 
used without disturbing classes. Arts- 
and-crafts rooms and woodshops 
should be near the stage, to facilitate 
scenery making and stagecraft. 


If the shops cannot be isolated, 
consider a separate shop building. 


At the same time give careful at- 
tention to the isolation of music and 
band rooms, since this may be 
cheaper than soundproofing them. 


Consider making the corridor wide 
enough so that it may be used for 
cafeteria, recreation, or lockers. Such 
multiple use may save a good deal 
of space. 


If this is an elementary school, 
bear in mind that a square room, 
thirty by thirty feet for thirty pupils, 
will lend itself to varied activities. 

When this game of dominoes is 
finished, the school may have taken 
the shape of an L, an H, a Y, a cross, 
or some other form. It is now the 
architect’s problem to place a proper 
“skin”? around the interior plan so 
that the exterior may be pleasing 
and proper. This procedure is a radi- 
cal departure from that used twenty 
years ago, when the rooms were 
fitted into a building resembling a 
Greek temple, a Gothic church, a 
Georgian mansion, or some other ar- 
chitectural whim of the time. 

In fact, the great majority of our 
public school buildings are monu- 
ments to a dead past. Some go back 
to the years before World War I, 
when costly embellishment was the 
order of the day; others typify the 
gaudiness of the ‘‘roaring twenties.”’ 
As a result, our school building prob- 
lem is aggravated by the task of 
converting costly monuments into 
educationally adequate structures or 
of replacing schools that cannot even 
be converted. 


Fitness and Form 


Pe groups must re- 
member that they, not the ar- 
chitect or the county superintendent, 
are going to live with their new 
school. So keep an eye on the archi- 
tect when he designs the exterior of 
your building. You may wake up and 
find a school so harshly modern that 
it shatters the quiet dignity of a 
street of old Georgian homes, or one 
that looks more like a factory than 
a school. This does not mean that 
we must design schools in Georgian, 
Gothic, or some other traditional 
style of architecture. It means, 
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rather, that the exterior design 
should reflect the architectural en- 
vironment of the building. 

Thought should be given also to 
the interior treatment of the rooms. 
The proper use of sound-absorbing 
materials on walls and ceilings will 
result; in quiet classrooms, library, 
and study hall. It is well not to over- 
do ee. or the room may become 
‘dead’; that is, it may have such a 
high degree of sound absorption that 
voices; sound lifeless. The acoustical 
treatrhent of the auditorium should 
of course have special attention. 

Natural and artificial lighting 
soul adequate. Remember that 
the study room, library, shops, and 
other :;ooms may need more intense 
light. Tf rooms are to be used at night, 
it may be necessary to increase the 
artificial lighting. Color, too, is im- 
portant in relation to light. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the 
use of bright and interesting color 
treatments in schools. 

Planning a school cooperatively in 
this way—the “‘game of dominoes’’ 
way—enables parents as well as 
teachers to acquire a thorough under- 
standing of all the problems involved 
in the operation of a school. And one 
day the parents, the teachers, and 
the other interested citizens will see 
their game of dominoes taking shape 
‘in the real.’’ Each will feel—and 
rightly so—that he has played a 
part in creating the new school. 


A Broader Financial Base 


NTIL recently the financing of 
school construction was a local re- 
sponsibility. As a result there is a 
vast difference in the quality of 
buildings from county to county and 
from state to state—a difference that 
reflects both the wealth of the area 
and its attitude toward public educa- 
tion. Within the past ten years, how- 
ever, a new approach has been taken 
to this problem. Many states now 
provide state aid for school planning 
and construction, and federal legis- 
lation has also been proposed to fur- 
nish such financial assistance to the 
public schools. The Board of Mana- 
gers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has approved 
this policy, which appears in its 
current legislation program. 
All these proposals are based on 
the premise that no matter where a 
child may live, he is entitled_to good 


teaching in educationally adequate 
buildings. It is ridiculous to assume 
that any student can gain much 
knowledge of chemistry or the other 
sciences without a laboratory for 
demonstrations or experiments, yet 
many schools have no such facilities, 

Though some states have been 
supplying financial aid to the schools 
for many years, much of the legis- 
lation does not get to the root of the 
problem. For example, a common 
method of apportioning state funds 
is on the basis of cost per pupil. This 
means that a community with a 
stable population will have the same 
treatment as one with a rapidly 
growing population, even if this 
second community needs ten times 
as many new classrooms as the first. 


Adopting a Fair Formula 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that 

our new approach tothe problem of 
school building finance will undergo 
still further changes in the’next few 
years. A so-called “equalization for- 
mula’’—one that applies definite 
standards to schools throughout the 
state—should be developed based on 
(1) the need for new school buildings 
or classroom units, projected as a 
long-range (possibly ten-year) pro- 
gram for each county and area; (2) 
the need for replacing or reconstruct- 
ing unsafe, obsolete, and otherwise 
educationally inadequate buildings, 
projected as a long-range program 
for each county and area; and (3) 
the requirements for maintaining the 
physical school plants. 

When the above needs are dis- 
covered, the annual cost of building 
construction and maintenance can be 
determined for each county, area, or 
state. Then a fair formula can be 
adopted for state or federal aid, 
giving due consideration to the 
wealth and the self-financing capa- 
bilities of each of the localities. 
Many of the states, for example, do 
not need federal assistance for this 
purpose. 

However, as we work for equal 
benefits to all our public schools in 
all our communities, let us also make 
certain that the aid program is not 
hedged about with restrictions and 
regulations. There must be no road 
blocks in our long but persistent 
progress toward a fair, suitable, and 
adequate education for every Ameri- 
can child. 


Natronat Parent-Teacner @ May 1950 
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® We are being surveyed again this year. Last year 
it was curriculum revision. Why can’t the adminis- 
trators let us alone for a while to do our teaching? 
Does this happen in other communities too?—A. L. C. 


WONDER IF you feel that way about women’s 

clothes? Or your favorite magazine? Do you 
want them to keep on repeating the same things? 
Or do you want them to change from time to time? 

As I see it, the public can and does change its 
mind frequently about clothes, washing machines, 
magazines, and furniture—its personal wants. It 
votes its preferences with dollars. But Mrs. John 
Q. Public cannot walk into the board of education 
and say, “I want to buy a new and better kind of 
education.” Lacking that freedom, Mrs. J. Q. P. 
is likely to say to her husband, “Yes, our schools 
are pretty good, but I doubt if they are as good as 
they could be. They never seem to change with 
the times.” 

To become more responsive to the changing 
desires of the public that foots their bills, many 
school systems now make curriculum revision a 
continuous process. This is something most teach- 
ers should welcome. Who among us can say that 
what and how he teaches are the best of all pos- 
sible content and methods? Surveys are warranted 
at longer intervals when major overhauls or long- 
range building programs indicate their need. 

More and more the parents are becoming part 
of this replanning process. To them President 
Conant of Harvard recently gave some good 
advice. “Let him [the parent] be warned not to be 
caught in the whirlpool of discussion of the merits 
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of school curricula or the virtues or sins of pro- 
gressive education,” he said, adding: 


Here are some of the tests I suggest that can be applied, 
but always let us remember with reference to the nature 
of the school: Are the students of high intellectual ability 
being identified, are they being stimulated, are they being 
guided into proper channels? Are the boys and girls with 
artistic gifts, musical or in the graphic arts, being given 
an opportunity to develop these talents? Are the students 
who do not fall into either of the preceding categories 
(and they are by far the greater number) being provided 
with a program which keeps their interest high? Does the 
education seem to them and their parents relevant to 
their ambitions and their needs? Examine the shrinkage 
during the high school years; a school that enters one 
hundred pupils a year in the ninth grade and graduates 
but twenty would appear to be falling far short of its 
ambition to provide education for all American youth. 

Is the vocational training sufficiently broad in scope, 
does it give a basis for subsequent choice of occupations? 
Are the specific trainings realistically related to the 
employment situation in the locality in question? In 
short, are students being led up blind alleys or narrow 
vocational education unrelated to the prospects of finding 
jobs? 

To cut through confusing technical discussion of edu- 
cational matters, one need only ask for what type of 
students is the curriculum being planned. ... The 
friendly critic can assist the professional educators in the 
performance of their specific tasks. 


For the full text of President Conant’s thought- 
ful advice see “Education for a Dream” in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, February 18, 1950. 


® We have a public relations problem which is fairly 
common but annoying. Some citizens pass remarks 
that teachers have a fairly easy time of it because the 
schools close at three o’clock. They often argue for 
low salaries on the grounds that teachers enjoy three 
months’ vacation in the summertime. What can be 
done to correct these ideas?—-T. H. J. (principal) 


HE White Plains, New York, teachers’ associa- 

tion handled these issues in a very effective 
way. The association conducted a small study of 
services rendered by teachers after regular school 
hours. The results made a good (and favorable) 
story in the local newspaper. I’ll give you the list 
of activities so you can use them in your own com- 
munity if you wish. 

Teachers were asked to put a check mark in one 
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column if they engaged in the activity and in a 
second column to indicate the number of hours 
spent each week on that activity. 


School Service Community Service 


1. Subject preparation and 1. Church 
marking papers 2. Scouts 

2. Pupil conferences 8. Campaigns (as the Red 

3. Parent conferences Cross drive) 

4. Teachers’ meetings s - Activits 

5. Glee club, orchestra, ummer Activities 
band, cheer leading 1. Study 

6. School club, organiza- 2. Teaching in summer 
tions, school sports school 

7. School plays, speech, 3. Working in a camp 
choir 4. Taking a trip 

8. University or in-service 5. Other gainful employ- 
courses ment 

6 


9. Other activities . Other activities 


You will find more good advice on school public 
relations in the 1950 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Public Re- 
lations for America’s Schools (National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; four dollars). For a continuous 
flow of ideas why not join the School Public Rela- 
tions Association? Write John Locke, secretary, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


® I was recently a member of a committee which 
operated in a very strange way. The chairman called 
it “group dynamics” or something like that. We 
didn’t seem to get anywhere or accomplish anything. 
What is group dynamics? Why should we bother 
with some new-fangled method of running commit- 
tees ?—Mrs. L. H. 


y ng: ISN’T the first complaint I’ve heard about 
so-called group dynamics. This fancy phrase 
describes a new educational gadget. In skilled 
hands it may be a useful tool; in unskilled hands 
it makes less sense than an Alice in Wonderland 
tea party. 

First, what is it? You have, I dare say, taken 
part in poor committee meetings, where half the 
members sat on their hands. Or where a chairman 
dominated. Or feelings got hurt. Such ailing 
groups attracted the attention of experts—the 
social psychologists. For ten years now these 
people have studied and experimented with 
groups, and they have come forward with some 
new ideas to improve one of our basic democratic 
processes, the committee. For a document that 
makes it sound workable I recommend Two Les- 
sons in Group Dynamics: (1) “So You Appointed 
a Committee” and (2) “When a Schoolman Runs a 
Conference.” (Send twenty-five cents to Edu- 
cator’s Washington Dispatch, Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, 1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D. C.) 

This new gadget won a feather for its cap when 
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it was used by the committee set up by the State 
Department to define U.S. policy on atomic energy. 
As David Lilienthal tells it, “We were trying to 
create collective wisdom.” To do so the committee 
first worked out a method for attacking the prob- 
lem and of working together. Lilienthal adds: 
“You might call this a sort of search for individual 
and group objectivity. At least it meant that each 
of us was pledged to attempt to emancipate him- 
self from the tyranny of his own ego.” It worked. 

But a leading educator tells me he witnessed a 
perversion of this group process. A teacher was 
trying it with a group of bright high school chil- 
dren. There was no subject for discussion. The 
issues were supposed to come out of the group. 
The students talked glibly. They said, “I think 
this,” and “I think that.” They had no facts. They 
just traded opinions—or ignorance. No one sum- 
marized. No one attempted to reach any con- 
clusions. No students were assigned to seek facts. 
It was a kaffee klatch, a bull session. 

My friend reports that at the end of the session 
the teacher glowed with satisfaction. There had 
been so much discussion. So many students had 
talked, they were so dynamic. My friend glowed, 
too, but with righteous, professional anger. In 
his judgment these children were being encour- 
aged to form loose, half-baked, irresponsible 
mental habits. 

Is this example an exception, an oddity? No, 
there are too many reports of similar sessions. 
Last summer group dynamics was tried out at 
several meetings for P.T.A. leaders. To many of 
them the meetings seemed to have no beginning, a 
muddled middle, and no end. 

And now we read that the N.E.A.’s Adult Edu- 
cation Division has received a $100,000 grant to 
continue research and promotion in group 
dynamics. 

As I indicated earlier, what we see in practice 
seems to be a perversion of a promising idea. 
Certainly there is room for improvement in com- 
mittee work. And in group activities. But I return 
to Mr. Lilienthal, who said of the atomic policy 
committee: “We agreed that we would attack the 
problem inductively, working from the ground up, 
assembling all facts pertinent to the problem as a 
basis for conclusions. ... When a point came up 
that could only be settled by firsthand observation 
... the entire group would bundle itself up and 
make the trip forthwith.” 

So you see the most famous practitioners of 
group dynamics had a respect for facts. They 
sought facts. There may be something of value in 
group dynamics, but let’s not debase that value by 
avoiding the hard fact-digging required for sound 
thinking. Let’s not become softheaded in the name 
of democracy. —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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DESTINY OF CHILDREN 
IN SWEDEN 


tects the health and welfare of 
her children so that they may 
have the best possible chance to grow 
up into healthy and well-educated cit- 
izens. Every child in Sweden, no mat- 
ter under what circumstances he is 
born, has his parentage and legal 
rights as a citizen child clearly es- 
tablished. The Act of 1920 provides 
for the legal position of children born 
in wedlock. To children born out of 
wedlock the Act of 1917 guarantees 
certain elementary rights. Child wel- 
fare inspectors are appointed, one for 
each child. They must verify his 
birth, secure an adequate allowance 
for his support, and see that he has 
as nearly normal an upbringing as 
possible. 
The Act of 1917 stipulates the 
manner in which a child’s paternity 


G ies ts wants babies. She pro- 


is established. If a marriage is dis- 
solved before the child is born, the 
law makes the deceased or divorced 
husband the legal father of the child. 
If the parents were married after the 
child’s birth, his paternity is estab- 
lished by agreement or by decree of 
court. A child having what is called 
matrimonial birth can be deprived of 
it only by decree of court. 

A child need not suffer under the 
poor care of irresponsible parents, for 
responsible parents can be secured 
through adoption. Whoever legally 
adopts children is assured the same 
or corresponding legal relations with 
the child as those existing between 





Swedish Tourist Bureau 


Young Swedish citizens sun bathe in the heart of Stockholm. Most towns and cities 


have many such playgrounds, where children romp and relax under the guidance of 


trained specialists. 
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natural parents and children born in 
wedlock. 


Bonuses for Babies 


WEDEN encourages parents to 

have children by paying them a 
yearly allowance for each child from 
birth until he is sixteen years of age. 
A state grant, established in 1948, as- 
sures parents a yearly allowance of 
260 crowns for every child. At present 
this is equivalent to about fifty-two 
dollars. 





|" IS an excellent thing, once in 
a while, to be given a glimpse 
of the manner in which other 
nations are solving their social 
problems. In Sweden's concern 
for the welfare of her children— 
which finds expression in one 
effective provision after another 
—child welfare workers, parents, 
and teachers of the United States 
will find both encouragement and 
inspiration. For every such pro- 
gram, in whatever part of the 
world it is established, lights up 
the way we must travel toward 
humane justice and peace, 
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In addition, there are supplemen- 
tary children’s allowances for or- 
phans, the children of widows, and 
the children of disabled persons. For 
the child whose parents are dead and 
who has no income of his own, the 
sum of 420 crowns a year, or about 
eighty-five dollars, is provided. If the 
father is dead or is drawing a na- 
tional pension, or if the mother is 
drawing a pension—provided the 
parents are separated and the child 
is living with the mother—there is a 
supplementary allowance of 250 
crowns a year (fifty dollatrs). 


Protecting Mother and Child 


ORE THAN nine out of ten 
mothers who are confined to 
their homes or the hospital for child 
birth receive maternity _ benefits. 
Mothers of families covered by vol- 
untary sickness insurance (about half 
the Swedish people are members of 
societies providing this protection) 
are eligible to receive from 110 to 125 
crowns, 75 of which comes from the 
state. This grant is limited to mothers 
whose taxable income, alone or to- 
gether with that of the husband, does 
not exceed 4,000 crowns. Mothers in 
uninsured families get a state grant of 
75 crowns if they need it. 

In Sweden hospital confinement 
and medical supervision of mothers 
and infants are furnished free of 
charge. In addition, needy mothers 
can claim maternity assistance, 
chiefly to cover such extras as special 
clothing, layette, and dental care. In 
certain cases this may be a loan free 
of interest, and it is usually given in 
the form of purchase orders. About 
half of all confined women now get 
such benefit, amounting to about 200 
crewns apiece. In about two thirds 
of the cases the aid is used to pur- 
chase clothing, with dental care a 
close second. Next in order come a 
layette, a perambulator, and better 
food for the mother. 

Proposed new laws would replace 
the present grants with a basic ma- 
ternity grant of 200 crowns, payable 
to all mothers. The plan would also 
include a certain amount of dental 
eare for all pregnant women who 
need it. 

Working mothers are thoroughly 
protected. No one who employs more 
than two persons may dismiss a wom- 
an employee on the grounds of en- 
gagement, marriage, pregnancy, or 
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confinement or reduce her wages or 
other benefits included under her con- 
tract of service. An employer may 
bar her from working temporarily 
when her pregnancy becomes no- 
ticeable, but the law entitles women 
to a leave of absence of twelve weeks, 
beginning six weeks before confine- 
ment. Women employees in govern- 
ment services are paid a major part 
of their salary during their three 
months’ maternity leave, and a new 
proposal would extend this benefit to 
all gainfully employed women. 

Children of working mothers are 
not neglected, either. The state now 
grants money for day homes that are 
open to children under school age. 
Play schools are also maintained for 
youngsters between the ages of four 
and seven, and there are afternoon 
homes for youngsters who need di- 
version after school. 

A Swedish mother’s illness does not 
deprive her children of the care they 
need. In case of sickness, childbirth, 
or similar circumstances the family 
can get a domestic helper to take the 
place of the housewife and assume her 
duties in the home. This domestic 
helper’s wages are paid by the state 
and local governmental unit coopera- 
tively. The state contributes 1,400 
crowns to her annual salary. In 1949 
twenty-four hundred persons re- 
ceived this grant. 


Medical and Dental Care 


RESENT PLANS give child 
health centers responsibility for 
the health of all children up to school 
age. The school health service takes 
responsibility for all children from 
the ages of seven to sixteen. Elemen- 
tary school children are examined 
three times during their school ca- 
reer, and the delicate ones more fre- 
quently. A detailed health card is 
made out for each child, and this ac- 
companies him throughout his entire 
schooling. In the cities each school 
has its special doctor, and in large 
towns there is a school nurse who 
maintains contact with the home in 
addition to other activities. In rural 
areas the county doctor, hired by the 
state, takes charge of the health of 
school children. Dental care is pro- 
vided in clinics for children between 
the ages of three and fifteen. 
Mental health service is still in the 
process of development. However, 
fully staffed clinics cooperate closely 


with the various child welfare insti- 
tutions and with the schools. 

As for nutrition, all children in 
Sweden get a balanced noon meal at 
school, free of charge. This meal is 
intended to supply half the child’s 
requirements for proteins, mineral 
salts, and vitamins and a third of his 
caloric requirement. 


Going to School in Sweden 


VERY Swedish child between the 
ages of seven and eighteen must 
attend school unless he has completed 
his compulsory work before his eight- 
eenth birthday. This includes a thor- 
ough training for practical employ- 
ment in industry, crafts, housekeep- 
ing, or business. The main subjects 
taught in the elementary school are 
Swedish, scripture, history, mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, geog- 
raphy, domestic work, and handi- 
crafts. Gymnastics and sports are al- 
so prominent in the curriculum. Eng- 
lish will soon be compulsory after the 
fifth year in school. 

Great stress is laid on the necessity 
for the young to pursue their own in- 
terests and on modern pedagogic 
methods in general. Much has been 
done to provide the schools with 
modern equipment, such as projec- 
tors, films, radios, and modern maps 
and pictures. There is a thirty-minute 
broadcast daily for elementary 
schools, comprising excellent lec- 
tures, plays, and foreign language ex- 
ercises. All school materials, includ- 
ing books, are free. 

Schools in Sweden are now being 
reorganized. The chief recommenda- 
tion is that all children shall have 
nine years of schooling. In the first 
eight years they are to have prac- 
tically the same course, which is basic 
to the more specialized training to 
follow. The ninth year brings a divi- 
sion of the pupils into three groups: 
the Y group, composed of those who 
will go into crafts and trades but 
whose education will include cultural 
subjects, especially civics and the 
social studies; the A group, who will 
be finishing school with the ninth 
year and getting ready to go out and 
work for themselves; and the G 
group, made up of those who will con- 
tinue their schooling and probably 
go on to college. 

Reorganization of schools into 
larger districts is also a part of the 
new plan. There are at present about 
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greatly for its youthful citizens. 
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of Sweden. 


twenty-five hundred school districts 
in the country, each with its own 
school board appointed by the com- 
mune council, an elected body. Al- 
ready schools are being centralized. 
The small one-room schools are being 
closed, and the children are being 
sent by bus to the village centers. 
When the plan for governmental re- 
organization is completed, the mini- 
mum population for each local unit 
will be two thousand. 

Young people in Sweden have an 
opportunity for vocational guidance 
and training on a wide scale. In all 
the twenty-four counties, or prov- 
inces, there are now organized youth 
employment agencies, headed by ex- 
perts in vocational guidance. These 
services are open to all children and 
youth from the elementary school 
on up. 

State-aid schools for vocational 
training have been established in 
many parts of the country. Most 
towns and cities have such schools, 
providing not only full-time instruc- 
tion in crafts, commercial work, and 
domestic science but also evening 
classes. Vocational residential schools 
are planned for all counties, and agri- 
cultural high schools are now func- 
tioning in a number of the smaller 
communities, about one tenth of the 
farmers having attended such schools. 
Instruction by correspondence has 
long been of great importance in the 
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training of skilled technicians coming 
from the ranks of the workers. In 
technical schools and similar institu- 
tions instruction is very reasonable 
(15 crowns a term). 

Handicapped children get special 
attention and provisions. Blind, deaf, 
and crippled children seven and eight 
years old go to special resident 
schools. Mentally defective children 
are required to go to school, but they 
also attend special schools supervised 
by the county councils. These schools 
even take preschool children, care- 
fully screening out those who are 
educable so that they may be trans- 
ferred to school homes. Central in- 
stitutions for defective children are 
now being establishedin every county. 


Holidays in the Country 


WEDISH children are never de- 

nied the beauties of their native 
countryside. Children’s colonies have 
long been organized by municipal au- 
thorities and private individuals to 
make it possible for boys and girls 
from poor, crowded, sunless homes in 
towns and densely populated areas 
to have a summer holiday in the 
country. Now there are colonies for 
country children too. Admission and 
travel to these colonies is free, and 
both school-age and preschool chil- 
dren may go. There is now provision 
for more than thirty thousand young- 


sters in specially built camps, on 
large farms, or in summer villas 
rented for the purpose, each accom- 
modating about thirty-five children. 

Private homes in the country are 

also open to vacationing children and 
their mothers. Transportation is free 
for mother and child, and the state 
pays a certain allowance to the home. 
Free transportation is also provided 
during the winter to enable children 
to go away for a change or for re- 
cuperation, but each child is allowed 
only ene journey a year. More than 
90 per cent of families with children 
now enjoy these privileges. 

Housewives, too, may travel with- 
out expense to visit relatives or 
friends or to take a holiday. All Swed- 
ish workers have a twelve-day holi- 
day each year. Young people under 
eighteen and certain workers in 
heavy industries get three weeks. 
Municipal authorities organize sum- 
mer excursions for children to bath- 
ing resorts or parks outside the 
towns, where the children are taken 
by bus or train to swim, sun bathe, 
and play games. 

Municipalities like Stockholm have 
well-developed playgrounds in all 
parks. Various voluntary organiza- 
tions, especially the scouts, run 
camps for children and young people. 
These organizations get grants from 
the government. In addition, there 
is a public inheritance fund (consist- 
ing of money left by persons who die 
intestate and have no near relatives) 
that supports all endeavors which 
aim at improving the physical health 
of the children, such as holiday camps 
with sports or other open-air holi- 
days. More than 1,000,000 crowns are 
spent annually for such purposes. 

Sweden cares for its children—all 
of them. Hundreds of boys and girls 
whose parents were “disposed of’ in 
Germany before and during the last 
war have found refuge in Sweden, 
and many of them are going to stay 
on as loyal Swedish citizens. Desti- 
tute families from other countries 
have established new homes on Swed- 
ish soil. And the new population 
policy of Sweden is to encourage the 
young people to marry and have chil- 
dren, and then to help them nurture 
these children into healthful, useful 
citizens of a free world. For Sweden 
is a peaceful country and wants 
nothing more than to see its children 
work out their destiny in a peaceful 
world. 
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from schools in all parts of the country are echoing these 

words—from schools in New York, Texas, Michigan, 
California, Georgia, and a constantly increasing number of other 
states. Here the boards of education in various communities are 
realizing the value of camping exverience as a part of the child’s 
educational program. The organized summer camp offers chil- 
dren an opportunity to live and play together out of doors under 
sound leadership, but camping has long been thought of as some- 
thing to do in the summer vacation. Should schools, then, be 
concerned with a camping program? 

Schools are concerned. In towns and cities throughout the 
country, groups of school children are heading for camp to spend 
part or all of a week out of doors. And not just in summer 
either, but in February, October, April, and every other school 
month! For the importance of the school camp as a factor in the 
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CLASSES THAT CAMP OUT 


O LONGER is school a separate department of a child’s 
life. School now includes exploration of almost every 
phase of daily existence, from the most practical manual 
skills to the high arts. It is but natural that this interest 
should extend itself to nature and the out-of-doors, and 
what better device could be found for the purpose than the 
school camp? This new development in education com- 


mands the attention of every parent and teacher in America, 


ESTHER BRISTOL 


total education of the child is being 
recognized by educators and com- 
munity leaders. Experimental proj- 
ects in school camping and outdoor 
education have been sponsored and 
aided by state departments of edu- 
cation, state youth committees, rec- 
reation departments, special foun- 
dations, and city and county school 
systems. The movement to incor- 
porate camping into children’s 
school experience is not confined to 
any one area, group, or community. 
Neither does the geographical lo- 
cation or the size of school districts 
seem to be a determining factor. 

By the year 1944 more than fifty 
school systems in the United States 
had developed camp programs to 
some degree. Certain of them 
owned their own sites, and others 
borrowed or leased properties for 
varying periods. In the past five 
years the total has grown appre- 
ciably and so rapidly that it is al- 
most impossible as yet to obtain an 
accurate, up-to-date statistical ac- 
count of them. 


Outside Information 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the school 
camp program is based on learn- 
ing by doing. We know that learn- 
ing takes place most quickly, is 
retained longest, and is most mean- 
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ingful when acquired through direct experience. 
Much of the subject matter studied in the class- 


room can actually be seen and experienced in a 


properly conducted camp. Dr. L. B. Sharp, director 
of Life Camps, states the thesis of the school camp 
clearly and simply: 

That which ought and can best be taught inside the 
schoolroom should there be taught, and that which can 
best be learned through experience dealing directly with 
native materials and life situations outside the school 
should there be learned. 

What happens at a_ school 
camp? Although the underlying 
educational philosophy is basi- 
cally the same, school camps 
throughout the country vary in 
program, cost, length of stay, 
leadership, and other operational 
features. A brief description of 
a certain school camp may be 
given, but no single camp can 
rightly be tagged as typical. One 
camp uses a mountain site located 
fifty miles from the city. On any 
Monday morning large yellow 
buses, filled with seventy boys and 
girls from the sixth grades of the 
community, pull into camp. Lug- 
ging their bedrolls and personal 
equipment, the students disem- 
bark. Excitement reigns, for they 
are to be campers for one whole 
school week—Monday to Friday. 

Weeks and months of planning 
and preparation are behind them. 
Parents, teachers, students, the 
school district, the city-county 
camp commission, and the camp staff have all 
been at work to make this experience possible. 
Each camper pays a fee of twelve dollars for the 
camp period; for those who cannot pay, ways and 
means of subsidy have been developed by school 
districts and welfare groups. At camp, waiting 
to welcome them, is a staff of well-trained coun- 
selors, many of whom are certified city teachers 
skilled in the ways of the out-of-doors and of chil- 
dren. Sometimes the pupils’ own teacher goes too. 

All possible precautions to protect the health 
and safety of children away from home have been 
taken. A nurse checks them in. They meet the 
cooks, and after choosing their bunks in the cabins 
assigned to them they set up camp. Five days of 
fun and learning new things lie ahead, days filled 
with adventure! There are trips to the clay bed 
to scoop up clay for modeling, explorations down 
the creek and up to the top of the highest hill, 
talks with the forest rangers about trees and 
floods and soil, star watches at night, cook-outs 
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in the creek bed, and eveningsaround the campfire. 
There are no regular classes; the whole out-of- 
doors is their classroom. Life itself becomes their 
curriculum, requiring vital lessons to be learned 
each day in a healthful, controlled atmosphere. 
“We had work to do too,” recalled one camper— 
“making our beds, setting the table, sweeping the 
cabin. But somehow it was kind of fun making 
the dust fly when everyone else was doing some- 
thing, and we could sing and laugh as we worked.” 
Camp is truly a laboratory for democracy. 
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The Larger Implications 


|S ssrmapreagee OF children’s need to be exposed 
to a wide range of experience within the 
school program is common among educators now- 
adays. The modern school earnestly strives to 
develop well-rounded, well-balanced young people. 
Yet the complications and tensions of our highly 
organized society offer us little opportunity for 
firsthand knowledge of our natural surroundings, 
little familiarity with the soil and the earth and 
the sky which are truly our American heritage. 
John Dewey effectively interpreted this thought 
when he said: 


The average American child seldom comes in direct con- 
tact with nature. In school he learns a few dates from 
books, to press a button, to step on an accelerator; but he 
is in danger of losing contact with primitive realities— 
with the world, with the space about us, with fields, with 
rivers, with the problems of shelter and of obtaining food 
that have always conditioned life and still do! 
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Though the school camp is a continuous part 
of the child’s education, it does not involve adding 
another subject to the curriculum. Rather it in- 
volves a totally different approach to education. 
As an integral feature of the school plan, a camp 
is as essential as the laboratories, the shop, or the 
library. The child brings to the camp experiences 
and skills that he has learned in home, classroom, 
and community. He applies them to problems and 
real situations that are challenging not only be- 
cause they are new but because they have to do 
with the basic ends and means of living. In turn 
he takes back to the classroom an appreciation of 
the out-of-doors and the phenomena of natural 
surroundings, the ability to get along safely and 
happily in the open, and the will to share and to 
live with others. 

The outdoor education program is frequently 
used to enrich a particular unit of schoolwork 
being studied. Conservation of resources takes 
on vivid meaning when children actually see those 
resources in a natural setting. Groups that have 
been studying rocks or trees or stars in the class- 
room will obviously have a special interest in these 
phases of nature while at camp. The school camp 
offers a unique opportunity for learning in a new 
and exciting way and for becoming interested in 
new and stimulating activities. 


Does It Really Work? 


AN THESE school camp experiments be eval- 
uated? What are the reactions of parents, 
children, teachers, and school administrators to 
this type of experience? Carefully planned eval- 
uation studies have been made and continue to be 
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made. Typical comments brought out in a study 
based on six hundred and eighty-one elementary 
school children, representing every elementary 
school in a metropolitan area in California, are 
all favorable. Parents say, for example: “Hope 
my child can go back next year.” “Gives them 
knowledge and appreciation of the out-of-doors, 
nature lore.” “They learn group living, coopera- 
tion.” “They develop self-reliance through living 
away from home.” And children think it’s fun. 
“T learned new things,” one will say. “The week 
ended too soon.” “We learned more than we learn 
in school.” These are frequent opinions expressed 
by those most concerned. 

The school camp, operating on a year-round 
basis and as a vital part of the school curriculum, 
has profound implications for education. Admin- 
istratively there are many problems yet to be 
faced. However, now that the organized camp 
has been given a place in the field of education, 
ways will be found by far-seeing school boards 
and communities to provide this experience, which 
contributes so fundamentally to the development 
of future-citizens in a democracy. 

And camping is coming to be accepted as the 
right of every child. The San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission has summed it up in these 
words: “The community school camp is the last 
word in American education, and in setting up 
their camp San Diego City and County are truly 
blazing the trail for other American communities. 
But the commission does not feel this is in any 
sense merely an educational fad. They believe it 
is rather a new, important, and permanent trend 
in the direction of making education truly an in- 
fluence for democratic living.” 





TO OUR FRIENDS 


NOTHER YEAR’S volume of the National Parent-Teacher will be completed with the June issue. And for 

us it has been a banner year—in terms both of numbers of subscribers and of enthusiastic personal 

response from readers all over the world. Perhaps some of you do not know that nowadays the magazine 
can be found on every continent, wherever the English language is spoken and read. 

How have we achieved such a widespread circulation? Not by any of the usual means or devices. The 
P.T.A. magazine owes its large and ever growing circulation to the tens of thousands of P.T.A. members 
who believe in it deeply and sincerely. Especially is it indebted to the magazine chairmen, who work 
steadfastly and without material compensation to demonstrate the worth of the National Parent-Teacher, 
to make new friends for it, and to see that these friends tell their friends about it. 

To each one of these zestful, energetic workers we of the National Parent-Teacher extend our heartfelt 
gratitude for another highly successful year. I am looking forward eagerly to meeting many of the maga- 
zine chairmen at the Long Beach convention later this month. Remember, the magazine will have its 
own luncheon there on Wednesday, May 24, and I hope as many of you as possible will be able to come. 
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President, National Parent-Teacher, Inc. 
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Poetry Lane 


Boy-Wisdom 


The boy came short of five quick years; 
The boy was dewy behind his ears. 


His legs were still the baby kind, 
But they were full of skill and mind. 


His mother would have vast surprise 
So small a boy could be so wise. 


He knew some cousins went all fours, 
Men were larger size outdoors. 


No boys so cruel as your brothers, 
Yet they loved you more than others. 


Girls played house. Boys never cried, 
Or if they had to, cried inside. 


Girls got tense but did not stay so. 
Boys loved flowers but did not say so. 


Girls only played at runs and leaps, 
But even a small boy played for keeps. 


Girls turned grownups at a blink, 
They did not have hard thoughts to think. 


With women no boy knew where he stood, 
But men always made a boy feel good. 


A large man made a small boy quiet. 
No fence so high but boys must try it. 


The happiest days had the worst ends. 
Mother and father were not like friends. 


They were better than good friends are. 
The darkest nook held the cookie jar. 


Fathers and mothers, sitting or walking, 


Exchanged their thoughts without the talking. 


Girls did not listen to their own words, 
Boys could keep as still as birds. 


Boys got playing and could not stop 
Until they ran down like a top. 


A father did not run the sun, 
And yet it rose and set by one. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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Woodbine on a Blossoming 
Dogwood Tree 


Woodbine’s the prince in a fairy tale: 
Climbing the tree trunk tower, 

To see his lady’s lovely face 
Look from her leafy bower. 


— MARION DOYLE 


The Gift of Loving Hands 


A child has need of hands: 

A mother’s, feather light, 

To guide him when he stands 
Alone on stairs at night 

Or halts in fear before 

The giant shapes of dread 
That lurk behind a door, 
Then loiter near his bed. 


A child has need of hands: 

A father’s, wise with age, 

To brace him when he stands 
Before a tiger’s cage 

Or reassure him when 
Beneath a haunted sky 

An engine shrieks and then 
In anger thunders by. 


His instinct understands 
The gift of loving hands. 


—ELias LIEBERMAN 


The Snail 


‘“‘What’s that?” Ann asks, and points out toward a 
snail 
Caught fast within the green stem of a plant. 


“‘Why, that’s a snail, my dear. He eats the leaf 
And is the bane of flowers, though Browning rates 
Him high with spring and morn and dew and rose. 
You know, in parts of France they crack the shell 
And take the meat to eat. I hear it’s good.” 


“Oh, now I know what is a snail!” said Ann, 
“A kind of nut you crack to eat, except 
It grows on roses ’stead of hickory trees!” 


—Luoyp B. SuURDAM 
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IF WE CAN GET A SITTER 


ALICE 
SOWERS 





IKE television sets, frozen apple pies, 
or jet propulsion, the baby sitter is 

an identifying symbol of this age of ours. 
But to the mother of young children 
she is far, far more than a symbol. Be 
she comfortably middle-aged or cheer- 





fully, casually adolescent, the baby sitter 
is the modern parent’s passport to the 
outside world. Since her role, then, is 
really that of substitute parent, she 
needs the kind of knowledge that will 
enable her to play that important role 
both with confidence and with skill. 











E’D LOVE to come—if we can get a sit- 

\ \ ter.”” And right there lies the number one 

problem for parents, doesn’t it? Further- 
more it is a problem that involves more than the 
inconvenience and difficulty of finding someone to 
stay with the children. Let us tune in on a mother, 
whom we shall call Mrs. Boyd, as she begins her 
search. 

Of course she calls her regular sitter first, but 
there is a basketball game or a party or someone 
else has called her earlier. So she dials another, 
the one who has substituted before. She too is 
busy. Mrs. Boyd then talks with a neighbor, but 
the neighbor is using her sitter that evening. The 
problem is becoming more serious. The calls are 
taking too much time, interspersed as they are be- 
tween keeping an eye on the children, answering 
the doorbell, and checking on the pie in the oven. 
Besides, where shall she turn now? 

At last, in desperation, Mrs. Boyd calls a 
friend who gives her the name of a woman who 
played bridge at the next table yesterday—the 
one who was heard to say something about dis- 
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covering a new girl who might stay with children. 
After several calls following up this lead, that 
girl is located and agrees to come at six. 

Mrs. Boyd is a fine, conscientious mother. She 
does everything she can to keep her children 
healthy and safe. She reads, attends lectures, 
listens to educational radio broadcasts, and be- 
longs to a study group, all in an effort to keep up 
to date on the latest research about children and 
how they develop. But tonight she will bring into 
her home a girl of whom she knows practically 
nothing—nothing about her health, her back- 
ground, what she will do to keep the children 
quiet, what threats and bribes she will use to con- 
trol them. In short, she knows little about the girl 
except that she is willing to stay at the house for 
so much an hour. 

Is this an extreme case? No. With variations it 
exists throughout the nation. And throughout the 
nation parents know little, if anything, about what 
their children are learning even from their regu- 
lar sitter, let alone a perfect 
stranger. 

Several years ago a little 2 
boy of five developed a terri- 
fying fear of lightning. One 
day when a storm threatened — 
and he began to show fear, he a 
said something about light- 
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ning killing people. An adult at hand said casu- 
ally, “I have never known anyone who was killed 
by lightning, have you 2?” The child glanced at his 
regular sitter and said, “Well, Mrs. Cope says 
lightning kills people.” Mrs. Cope was a kindly, 
elderly woman who had been his regular sitter 
almost from birth. The parents had confidence in 
her. She took good care of him, and he loved her. 
And yet she had unknowingly caused this little 
boy to have many terrified 
moments and a deep-lying 
fear—which still exists— ( Ry ae 


because she did not know 4 
how to treat the matter of cae \ 
lightning. 4 
emg 4 ) 
WW Oo L, 
Why Baby Sitters? wy D. ag 


HAT ARE parents to do? In our present man- 

ner of living a sitter is usually a necessity. 
Only a comparatively few homes have the bless- 
ing of a relative or servant who lives in the house 
or near by, one who can be counted on to stay 
with the children and who knows the family and 
the way parents handle problems arising in the 
home. One reason for this change is that medical 
science has made it possible for women of middle 
years and older to lead vigorous, useful lives. 
They no longer find it necessary to live with a 
younger relative. They are able to take advantage 
of the jobs available for women and to be economi- 
cally independent. 

It is true also that mothers are spending less 
time on housework because of packaged and fro- 
zen foods, labor-saving devices, ready-made cloth- 
ing, and the variety of services, formerly done in 
the home, that are now offered by outside sources. 
Consequently mothers are spending more time on 
activities away from home. But they cannot take 
the children with them. Some of the activities are 
for adults only, and besides they have learned that 
children need to have regular hours and habits. 
A baby sitter is the only answer. 

Although comparatively new, baby sitting has 
become a big business that employs, for the most 
part, untrained and sometimes inexperienced peo- 
ple. In the November 23, 1948, Saturday Evening 
Post, Jerome Ellison reported that more than half 
the American population over twelve years of age 
engaged in baby sitting, regularly or sporadically. 
Not everyone can have a Mr. Belvedere! 


What Is Baby Sitting? 


— TERM sitter is certainly not an apt one. It 
was originally coined for people who sat with 
babies during the evening when the parents were 
away from home. But it is now applied also to 
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those who stay with older children—children who, 
after all, have as great a need for security and 
safety as do the younger ones. A new term is now 
called for, one that describes more accurately the 
broad scope of services performed by present-day 
sitters. Until this is found, however, baby sitter 
will continue to be used. 

There are, as we all know, two types of sitter: 
the person who sits in the house when children 
are in bed and the one who stays with the children 
during their waking hours. Any responsible per- 
son of good health and character can do the eve- 
ning kind of sitting satisfactorily. High school 
and college students are called on in most com- 
munities. Often older women who might hesitate 
to cope with school-age children during their wak- 
ing hours will gladly stay with them after they 
are asleep. 

Of course the parents who go off for the evening 
should leave all the information the sitter will 
need, such as the telephone numbers of the family 
doctor, the fire department, the police, and the 
place where the parents themselves can be reached. 
If the parents will not be near a telephone, they 
should leave the name of the person who can be 
called in an emergency. They should take care to 
answer the sitter’s inevitable questions in advance 
by telling her about the night habits of children, 
such as sleeping with toys and going to the bath- 
room; what to do if the child awakens; what to 
do with pets at bedtime; at what hour the parents 
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expect to return; and what use the sitter may 
make of the telephone for personal calls. A young 
sitter may want to know whether she may enter- 
tain a boy or girl friend. If so, tell her the rules 
about this and likewise what, if any, food in the 
cupboard or refrigerator may be eaten. 

So much for the evening sitter, whose task is 
relatively simple. As every mother knows, secur- 
ing someone to stay with children during their 
waking hours presents a very serious problem, 
more in some families than in others. When chil- 
dren are labeled “brats” by sitters, a mother may 
find it increasingly difficult to find one available 
when she calls. Children must respect the author- 
ity of the sitter. Otherwise it is unsafe to leave 
them with her, no matter how fine she is. 

Parents should by all means know the sitter 
personally. How else can they find out what the 
children are learning from her in the way of 
stories, fears, ideals, and superstitions? What 
radio programs are tuned in when she is there? 
What methods of discipline does she use? Do the 
children impose on her, take advantage of her 
position as an outsider? What does 
the girl say and do during the par- 





something about children and child development 
at different ages. They discuss their relationship 


with the family and their responsibility to the | 


parents. They develop a code regarding their per- 
sonal behavior and their job. There are rules for 
parents also—those governing the fair and courte. 
ous treatment of any employee. In addition, par- 
ents can do many things to make the situation 
satisfactory for the child and pleasant for the sit- 
ter. Perhaps they ought to develop a code. 


What Can the P.T.A. Do? 


aa OF ALL, read. There is a rapidly increasing 
number of articles and at least one book deal- 


ing with this topic. Place these on your P.T.A, | 


bookshelf. Bring them to the attention of your 
members, and discuss them at meetings. 

Second, secure the cooperation of the school in 
providing a training course for sitters. This might 
be done in the home economics department or 
through the dean’s office. Get permission to attend 
some of these classes. Ask the school to appoint 

teacher and student members to co- 
operate with a P.T.A. committee in 


¢ 
ents’ absence? Who comes into the re arranging for a series of informal 
house when the parents are gone? f 5 discussions by sitters and parents. 
i J This will provide opportunity for 
Training for Sitters—and a, each group to express its needs and 


Parents Too 


HAT CAN be done to safeguard 
both sitters and families as this 
big business continues to become an 
ever more important part of home and family life? 
Perhaps a look at what has been done will help 
in deciding what should be done. In some high 
schools and colleges an employment agency re- 
ceives calls and supplies sitters. It outlines rates 
of pay and rules and in some places provides a 
form of training. Gladys Romanoff, director of 
the Kips Bay—Yorkville course for baby sitters, 
says in the foreword of the book A Manual for 
Baby Sitters by Marion Lowndes: “I expect to 
see the time, and within the next two years, when 
sitters will need certificates to show they are 
qualified for their important, well-paid work. I 
expect to see the Department of Labor take an 
interest in this new business.” 
The content of such a course varies with the 
length of the course and the agency or person 
offering it. Prospective and active sitters learn 
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desires and to air its complaints. 
Through mutual understanding a 
satisfactory working code may be 
developed. 

Plan for a central agency through 
which sitters may be obtained. Investigate the 
possibility of a city or state agency that will help 
to safeguard this new and important business. The 
Missouri State Employment Service, for example, 
bonds baby sitters, guaranteeing up to $2,500 the 
honesty and fidelity of any sitter the agency sends 
out. 

Remind your fellow members that children are 
learning something all the time. What are their 
children learning from the people who stay with 
them when parents are away from home? Doesn’t 
this call for a survey of your home situation? For 
reading? For thinking? For discussion? For the 
development of a neighborhood or community 
plan? All this should help bring about a changed 
situation, so that Mrs. Boyd will be able to say 
in answer to an invitation, “We would love to 
come, and I know we can get a sitter.” 





May is always annual convention month for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. This year 
delegates and guests from all over the United States, Hawaii, and many other lands in this hemisphere 
will meet in Long Beach, California, from May 22 to May 24, 
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THOMAS D. RISHWORTH 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 
and Television, and Director of Radio 
House, University of Texas 





Even the best of radio and television will lose its 

luster through inattention. Chairman Wayne Coy 
of the Federal Communications Commission, in a recent 
speech at the University of Oklahoma, suggested some 
old-fashioned elbow grease for broadcasting. He exam- 
ined radio and television and found them a little corroded 
with crime and poor taste. 


| es the best of silver will tarnish with neglect. 


Parent-teacher associations everywhere are beginning 
to question the broadcasts available today in terms of 
their suitability for family audiences. For example, the 
Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers has released 
a report of an advisory committee on radio and television 
in which this statement appears: ‘‘We cannot shield our 
children forever from ugliness, sorrow, dishonesty, and 
lawlessness; nevertheless, children should not be sub- 
jected day after day to programs that deal with murder, 
violence, corruption, and trickery. Children like adven- 
ture and conflict, but much of the existing radio fare for 
children can be criticized on the basis of overstimulation 
and overexcitement, noise and confusion.”’ 


On several occasions during the past year I have re- 
ferred to the unwholesome influence of some of our radio 
and television broadcasts. This influence is rapidly be- 
coming a threat, as we see a constant increase in the flood 
of crime and alcoholic humor now entering our homes. 
If all the blood innocently shed in a single evening of radio 
and television broadcasting were in one tidal wave, the 
hallowed portals of the networks would be engulfed in 
the deluge from their own gunplay and knifings. In the 
hands of one comedian on a telecast, the whole nation 
becomes a coast-to-coast stag party, with a smoky stench 
strong enough to bring the highest flying saucer to earth. 


Self-regulation on the Air Waves 


ADIO and television must serve the best interests of 

the home and the family unless the broadcaster is pre- 
pared to face an aroused and irate public from coast to 
coast. Leaders of parents, youth-serving groups, and 
mass media associations, meeting in Washington re- 
cently, announced the formation of a national joint 
committee to be known as Youth and Mass Media. More 
than forty national groups have joined forces in an at- 
tempt to campaign for an improvement of standards in 
all the media of communication: radio, television, motion 
pictures, and comic books. The National Association of 
Broadcasters and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association are among the trade organizations that have 
consented to cooperate. 


Leaders of the new movement have recognized that 
socially responsible managers, publishers, and producers 
in these fields have attempted to encourage self-regula- 
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tion as to the standards for programs, pictures, and 
publications intended for children and youth. The Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters has established a code 
of standards for that industry, which could contribute 
materially to the improvement of programs for the home. 
Standards in any field, however, can only be observed if 
the practitioners and the public join in insisting on their 
observance. 


It cannot be repeated too often that unwholesome 
broadcasts are the joint responsibility of both the broad- 
caster and the public. When we learn that by actual 
count during a single evening of radio listening the word 
kill was used thirty-eight times—and in a period of only 
two hours and fifteen minutes—then the need for cooper- 
ative action is apparent. This report comes from a parent 
in Ohio, and though it analyzes merely the vocabulary of 
radio crime programs, it reminds us that the language 
alone used in these broadcasts will through constant 
repetition find its way into the everyday speech of our 
children. 


Making Both Ends Meet 


HE problem is one for the consideration of those at 

the producing end and those at the listening end. The 
broadcaster insists that he must give the public what it 
wants. The discriminating listener demands that he be 
given what he wants. The problem in its essence is that 
we must determine whether broadcasting is to be used 
for the benefit of the discriminating listener or the sup- 
posedly less discriminating public. We would suggest 
that three thousand stations now on the air all offer both 
majority and minority groups an equal opportunity to 
give their opinions of what a good broadcast or telecast 
should be. 


A free and democratic radio and television system such 
as we have in America must be free from censorship. The 
system cannot be improved by police power. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is a licensing body, not 
a police court. Standards in broadcasting can originate 
only with the people. Even if we who plead for fewer 
crime broadcasts and fewer offensive jokes are in the 
minority (although a membership of six million parents 
and teachers is hardly a minority), then we must strive 
to make our voices louder and stronger. 


Needed: An Articulate Public 


HE producer in mass media fields is always responsive 
to numbers. He must think in terms of millions in 
order to survive. If the parents and teachers of this 
nation are truly sincere in their effort to add quality to 
quantity in our broadcast material, if they wish to avoid 
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the charge of organized censorship, they must work with 
the broadcaster. If the broadcaster refuses to cooperate, 
then and only then may we take the drastic step of 
refusing to listen or to look when the broadcast is offen- 
sive. No more effective censor has ever been developed 
by science than the small black button on a radio or 
television set. 


Cooperative action, constructive action should be 
urged again and again. If we approve of a given broad- 
cast, the broadcaster should know. If we insist on higher 
standards for broadcasting, our own P.T.A. programs 
must meet the standards we advocate in content and 
professional skill. We must support the good in radio 
and television, and support it actively. We must remem- 
ber that the networks have given us Toscanini, the 
Metropolitan Opera, the Town Meeting of the Air, Invita- 
tion to Learning, the New York Philharmonic, the many 
excellent documentary broadcasts, the University of 
Chicago Round Table, and Howdy Doody. 


We must remember that the many excellent university- 
owned and -operated radio stations now on the air are 
providing program content of tremendous significance for 
the home, the school, and the community. We must 
remember that many local and regional stations in the 
commercial field are keenly aware of their public service 
responsibilities and have become important forces for 
good in their own communities. 


Sharing the Blame 


E BELIEVE that our concern with these problems is 
W justifies After all, we are the parents of children 
who are spending four or more hours each day hearing 
and viewing the programs in question. To expose a child 
to any type of experience day after day is to influence his 
behavior for all the years to come. Parental control and 
discipline can be exerted as a means of alleviating the 
problem, but we cannot stand as monitors over our 
children through all their waking hours. A child inevi- 
tably acquires a distorted image of life after listening toa 
succession of killings and thievery. Before we are accused 
of blaming radio and television alone for the increase in 
juvenile delinquency in this nation, let us say emphati- 
cally that broadcasting is not exclusively at fault. No 
single factor can be isolated and established as the only 
breeder of delinquency. 


Yet a combination of factors can be named as the 
principal stimulant to antisocial behavior in the youth of 
this country. The motion picture, the radio and television 
broadcast, the comic book are only a part of the com- 
bination. Ignorance of health rules, poverty, lack of 
education, poor schooling, faulty guidance, and insecurity 
within the home—these factors, too, make young crim- 
inals or future criminals. 


Broadcasting, however, must inevitably take its share 
of the blame if it continues to sensationalize crime, even 
though the emphasis may be on the crime that does not 
pay. And so long as broadcasting pervades the atmos- 
phere of nearly every home in America, the parents and 
teachers of this nation have a legitimate interest in its 
influence. 


In a recent study reported by Jack Gould of The New 
York Times, the young people of Burdick High School 
in Stamford, Connecticut, were discovered to be spending 
an average of twenty-seven hours a week sitting in front 
of television sets! This amounts to an average of 3.86 
hours a day. Compare it with the fact that the stu- 
dents of this high school are required to be in school 
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twenty-seven hours and fifty-five minutes each week. We 
can therefore conclude that the average child from 
eleven to fifteen years of age spends only fifty-five 
minutes less each week watching the television screen 
than he does in the classroom. Considering these figures, 
which are typical of children in any metropolitan area 
available for television, we are struck with the fact that 
television requires as much of the child’s time as his 
actual schooling does. Who can deny an influence of this 
type, if only on a quantitative basis? 


We can—and we must—criticize the offender in the 
field of radio or television who ignores his responsibility 
to our homes. We can and must praise the broadcaster 
who enters our homes with poise and dignity and good 
manners. 


Wanting What Is Better 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
ered at its recent convention in Washington, D. C., 
released a statement called The Role of the Motion Picture, 
Radio, and Television in Education. I would recommend 
a reading of this document by every parent and teacher 
in America. The association states its belief “‘that there 
is a basic desire on the part of all divisions of the enter- 
tainment profession to contribute their share to a regen- 
erated form of thinking which can see life steadily and 
see it whole.’’ Thestatement warns, however, that, as the 
late James Harvey Robinson pointed out, ‘‘Some careful 
observers express the quite honest conviction that unless 
thought be raised to a far higher plane than hitherto, 
some great setback to civilization is inevitable.” 


I have a profound respect for the radio industry as a 
profession. I served for many years as a worker in that 
industry before coming to the university as a teacher of 
radio. I do not relish the role of reformer, nor do I assume 
for myself the doubtful prerogatives of the censor. Every 
parent and every teacher, however, must be a critic in 
the most intelligent, constructive, and analytical sense of 
that word. I insist that we can give the public what it 
wants in radio and television if we accept our implied 
responsibility to make the public want what is better. 
That is a job for the broadcaster and the listener, for the 
school, the performer, the parent, and the pupil. 


Time for a Housecleaning 


O QUOTE again from Chairman Coy’s speech at the 

University of Oklahoma: ‘Clearly, there must be a 
day of reckoning. One doesn’t have to be a Comstock to 
resent the risqué, ribald, raffish sort of thing we are get- 
ting. But it is the sort of thing that breeds Comstockery 
and all its attendant evils. 


“The commission is rightly prohibited from censor- 
ship. On the other hand, it is required to see that the 
stations operate in the public interest. Violating the law 
regarding obscenity, indecency, and profanity is not in 
the public interest. Poor taste is not in the public 
interest. I think it is far better for the radio station 
licensees and the networks to clean house before public 
opinion demands the more drastic remedy of govern- 
mental action.” 


I am sure every P.T.A. member endorses these words 
of Chairman Coy. I am sure all of us are ready to cooper- 
ate with broadcasters in finding an antidote for crime and 
scatology on the air. If this does not bring results, then 
it is time to name names and establish quarantines against 
the spread of the disease. 
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refresh our memories concerning certain aspects of the 

development of American public education. It should 
be pointed out that public interest in the education of 
youth was evidenced very early in this country. The 
New England colonists placed great stress upon the im- 
portance of every person’s being able to read the Bible 
for himself. In 1642 Massachusetts enacted a statute 
requiring communities to make limited provision for the 
schooling of children whose parents did not look after 
their early education. This was the first public school 
law passed in what is now the United States. 


Repeated references to public responsibility for the 
education of the people are found in the messages, reports, 
and addresses of the founding fathers. Washington urged 
upon Congress “the promotion of science and literature,” 
and both he and Jefferson advocated the establishment of 
a national university. Monroe recommended a constitu- 
tional amendment giving Congress express authority to 
institute ‘“‘seminaries of learning.’’ Madison’s Journal 
mentions discussion of such institutions by the Constitu- 
tional Convention in relation to the “‘general welfare’ 
clause. Alexander Hamilton in 1791 expressed the de- 
cided opinion that Congress could expend money for 
“whatever concerns the general interest of learning.”’ 


The concept of federal grants-in-aid for education is 
also an old one. In 1785, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Congress of the Confederation passed 
an ordinance concerning the Northwest Territory. This 
ordinance reserved ‘‘the Lot No. 16 in every township for 
the maintenance of public schools within such township.”’ 
In 1787 another ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest Territory strengthened this policy. As new 
federal lands were ceded to the states, similar grants were 
made, up to four lots in each township. Money from the 
lease or sale of these lands formed the basis for support 
of a free public school system. 

Early grants of money were made also. By a series of 
acts, beginning in 1802, Congress has directed that per- 
centages of certain moneys received from the sale of 
federal lands within the states, or income from federal 
forest, mineral, and oil holdings, shall be used by the 
states for public schools. On several occasions Congress 
has made outright, unearmarked grants of money to the 


states, and these have been used at least in part for 
schools. 


Higher education has long received federal assistance. 
In 1862 Congress, by passing the first Morrill Act, granted 
each state land for the support of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Later legislation increased the land 
grants to these colleges and provided annual cash subsi- 
dies. A total of 175,000,000 acres of public lands have 
been granted to the states for public schools and colleges. 


[ ‘estesh our indicate that this is an appropriate time to 
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The first annual federal grants for education (Hatch Act, 
1887) were in effect additional subsidies for the land-grant 
colleges, since they supplied funds for college-directed 
agricultural experiment stations. Subsequent acts of 
Congress have increased federal support of these stations. 


It should be noted that both types of assistance to state 
colleges were for specific purposes in specified institutions. 
Other “specified use’’ allocations, which required the 
states to match the federal funds for the first time in 
connection with education grants, were the Marine School 
Act of 1911 and the several acts providing funds for the 
teaching of agriculture and home economics and for 
vocational education. 


Our Stake in the Public Schools 


I Is easy for us now to proclaim the principle that 
education must be universal and free, supported and 
controlled by the public, open alike to all, compulsory 
and nonsectarian; yet each segment of this declaration 
was the subject of bitter controversy and long debate. 
Some thought education should be the concern of the 
family alone, others that it should be in the hands of the 
church. Some warned that education would render the 
masses unruly; others insisted that only paupers would 
patronize a public school. As we know, however, the 
democratic spirit of the frontier, the humanitarian devel- 
opments of the times, the vigorous support of inspired 
leaders, and the encouragement of the federal government 
turned the tide. Led by the states of Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Delaware, which made constitutional 
provisions for education before 1800, each state has 
accepted its responsibility for the education of its citizens. 
Thus developed the system of public education that has 
strengthened and preserved the principles of our form of 
government, fostered personal independence and com- 
petence among our citizens, and welded our heteroge- 
neous population into a unified people. This system 
deserves better support than we are giving it today. 

We wish the public schools in each community to 
realize the high potentialities for service that are theirs, 
but they cannot do so unless we can provide for equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. This means that once 
again the federal government must move to assist public 
education in this country. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers believes that federal funds can be 
supplied for publicschools and for free, tax-supported pub- 
lic schools only, just as funds are supplied for other public 
purposes. It believes that the control of these public 
schools should remain vested forever in the states and in 
the local communities and that all legislation providing 

(Continued on page 40) 
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tematic effort on our part 
can our children and youth 
grow into a maturity that 
will be satisfying both to 
them and to the society in 








In the simpler society of our pioneer days the care and 
education of children could be, and to a large extent 
was, a natural by-product of the life of the times. If 
physical dangers were more prevalent, children were 
safer from the social strains that are part of our intri- 
cate pattern of life today. Only by intelligent and sys- 


which they live. This is a 
task every parent and 
teacher is in honor bound to share. To assist them, 
the National Parent-Teacher will again offer, beginning 
with the September 1950 issue, three study courses 
covering the preschool years, the elementary school 
years, and the adolescent years. The general title 
of the whole program is ““Growing Toward Maturity.” 











1. PRESCHOOL 


Study Course 


September 
Old Practices, New Insights 


October 
Not Too Young To Share 


November 
Talking Is a Social Thing 


December 
Playthings and Play Therapy 


January 
Health Springs from Both— 
Body and Mind 


February 


School Before Six 


March 
Spiritual Guidance Starts Early 


April 
Troubled Parent, Troubled Child 





2. SCHOOL-AGE 


Study Course 


September 
The Kind of Parents Teachers 
Like 
October 
The Kind of Teachers Parents 
Like 
November 
When Is a Child a Real Problem? 
December 
Discipline—The Role of Punish- 
ment and Reward 
January 
Activities Out of School 


February 


Sex Guidance Through the 
School Years 


March 
Measuring the Child by His 
Capacities 

April 
Crises All Children Face 





3. ADOLESCENT 
Study Course 


September 
What Adolescence Is Like 


October 
Dating—Big Business of Youth 


November 
Must Families Feud? 


December 
Faith for a Lifetime 


January 


Choosing a Career 


February 
Public-spirited Youth 


March 
When Shall They Marry? 


April 
Keeping Mentally Fit 








DIRECTORS 

The preschool course will be directed by H. H. 
Comly, M.D., assistant professor of pediatrics in 
psychiatry, State University of Iowa; the school-age 
course by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, special con- 
sultant, Child Study Association of America and 
chairman of the National Committee for Parent Edu- 
cation; and the study course on adolescents by Eva 
H. Grant, editor of this magazine, and Ralph H. 
Ojemann, associate professor of parent education at 
the State University of Iowa. 





NOTE TO LEADERS 


The first article in each of the courses will be published 
in the September issue. Because back copies will not be 
available, be sure that subscriptions are renewed well in 
advance and that orders for new subscriptions to begin 
with the September number are sent in during July or 
August. If you want the soundest and most significant in- 
formation available in the fields of child growth and parent 
education to assure successful programs, you will find it 
in the three study courses that will start next September. 
® Descriptive leaflets will be available free to groups interest- 
ed in undertaking these study courses. Write to National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A Day That Opened the Way for Parent Education 


OME Wednesday, September 21, any time be- 

tween ten-thirty a.m. and five-thirty p.m., in 

everyday clothes—no gloves and hats needed— 
to Cherrydale. Mrs. Eugene Stone III and Mrs. 
Bevo Whitmire will take you on a treasure hunt, and 
you will find the keys to many treasures that will help 
you to understand your children. 


Thus read the invitation received last autumn by 
many parents in Greenville, South Carolina. Here was 
a hunt for treasures well worth the finding—treasures 
of knowledge that can be permanent and lasting in their 
influence. Serious and intelligent parents were given the 
opportunity of discovering the sources of expert advice 
on practically every problem that might come up in 
the complicated process of helping children develop into 
well-adjusted adults. 

It all grew out of several questions asked by the 
members of the Hayne School P.T.A. “How can we 
parents aid our children in their education?” ““How can 
we make education more attractive to them?” ‘‘In what 
ways can a mother help satisfactorily with lessons?” 
“What can be done so that reading will not be too diffi- 
cult?” ‘‘What radio programs are best for children?’’ 
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WHAT DOES THE : 
WORD “SCIENCE” MEAN ? 


‘How much can I expect of my child at a given age?” 

Mrs. Bevo T. Whitmire, president of the Hayne 
P.T.A., and Mrs. Eugene C. Stone III felt that the only 
way to answer the questioners was to show them some 
of the ways in which they could get the help they needed. 
So all sorts of material were sought and gathered in. 
After innumerable letters had been written to organiza- 
tions, agencies, and publishers, every mail brought free 
pamphlets, lists of books, inexpensive brochures on the 
problems of child rearing, posters, and exhibit materials. 
With all these resources at hand, the original plan was 
expanded to include not only the questions parents ask 
about children but those they ask about themselves—as 
parents and adults. 


Treasures for the Taking 


| Pear ROOM in Cherrydale, the Stones’ spacious 
country home, was put to use in this unique search 
for ‘treasures of the mind.”’ Every corner contained some 
fascinating exhibit, display, or demonstration. Guests 
were given pencils and paper so they could jot down 
whatever information they were interested in. Each one 
was also given a diagram and explanation of the tour, 
the various exhibits being designated by letters of the 
alphabet. 


Let us step into the side yard by the 
old magnolia tree and see the art exhibit. 
Dip your fingers into the pots of vivid 
color, then try out the fun of smearing 
the finger paints onto the wet paper until 
you have a highly imaginative painting, 
all your own. Then glance at the program: 


“Art can be fostered by providing a 
child with good art tools and giving him 
a corner or place where he can paint or 
draw at will without interfering with the 
order of the household. When we give 
paints to a child we encourage him to use 
his own initiative in experimenting with 
color and line. His first interest is in the 
art material itself and what he can do 
with it. The wise person will not hurry 
this stage. Children revel in all forms of art 
—in clay modeling, soap carving, wood 
carving, finger painting, pastels, crayons, 
and water colors.” 








A practical scientific demonstration is explained 

by Mrs. Eugene C. Stone III (right) to Mrs, 

Bevo T. hitmire, president of the Hayne 
Schoo] P.T.A. 
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As you turn away and look up at the historic old house 
with its impressive white columns, you feel that education 
in such an atmosphere is pure pleasure. You feel too that 
education is made possible only by interest and enthusi- 
asm, both of which you, as a parent, can help furnish. 


But what about those three R’s? How can you help 
with them? Various exhibits inside the house remind you 
that learning is always more effective if the child sees a 
purpose in it. So parents can help teachers by providing 
situations where the child can feel the need of certain 
skills. He wants to read so that he can understand road 
signs. He wants to write so that he can order his radio 
equipment. He wants to know arithmetic so he can figure 
out how to get the most from his allowance. 


On the right-hand side of the high-ceilinged living room 
is a long table on which P.T.A. publications are attrac- 
tively displayed. Suggestions for programs, a clever musi- 
cal exhibit, and the gay covers of the National Parent- 
Teacher catch the eye. A recent copy is open to the 
“Motion Picture Previews,’’ pages containing the an- 
swer to the question so frequently asked, ‘‘What movies 
should my children see?”’ 


In the other living room there is a poster and a group 
of pamphlets from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. In the hall the United Nations display con- 
vincingly presents the idea that each one of us is a world 
citizen. The police and fire departments have their ex- 
hibits, emphasizing safety and safety education. And over 
there is a table set with appetizing food that meets all the 
average child’s nutritional requirements. 


The back porch and three adjoining rooms are used to 
show parents the endless possibilities of recreation as a 
part of a child’s education. Agile little puppets look out 
from their stage at exhibits from the youth-serving or- 
ganizations in the community. In one room the walls 
are lined with so many children’s books that we have 
the feeling no subject of interest to any child could 
have been omitted. It is a surprise to see that all these 
are priced at seventy-five cents or less. Good reading 
is not a luxury! 


For those who enjoy working with their hands, the 
back room is indeed a treasure chest. All sorts of prac- 
tical scientific experiments are going on. There is also a 
loom, where the instructor is rapidly weaving a rug, but 
she explains that if rug making seems too ambitious a 
project, even a six-year-old child can make small wo- 
ven mats. 


And if you are like the other guests at the treasure 
hunt you come away with the feeling that to be an intel- 
ligent parent is exciting, that your child’s education can 





© Robert Hammond 


Cherrydale, home of Mrs. Stone and scene of the Greenville 
treasure hunt. 
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stimulate you to continue your own education, and that 
no problem of child rearing is so unique that expert help 
cannot be found quickly and easily. 


So much for the day itself. In the months that haye 
passed since the treasure hunt at Cherrydale it has besa 
possible to observe and evaluate some definite resultg 
from this project in parent education—results that are 
evident throughout the community. 

The materials gathered for the occasion have been 
donated to the Greenville City Schools, where they | 
have formed the nucleus for a fast-growing collection, | 
Both parents and teachers drop in often at the Youth | 
Service Center, where the pamphlets and books are 
attractively displayed. The availability of this expert 
knowledge has meant that it is in constant circulation, | 
Busy young mothers are particularly interested jn | 
pamphlets on definite child-rearing problems, such 4g | 
Understanding Young Children by Dorothy W. Baruch | 
and Being a Good Parent by James L. Hymes, Jr., to 
name only two. 


Permanent Profits 


COMMUNITY-WIDE campaign for subscriptions to the 
National Parent-Teacher, with its unfailing flow of 
parent education material and its study course outlines, 
was carried on intensively until September 1. This dead- 
line was set so that parents need not miss a single issue, 
However, so many mothers and fathers had an oppor- 
tunity to see copies of the P.T.A. magazine at the treas- 
ure hunt that numerous additional subscriptions were 
requested. 

Although the Cherrydale treasure hunt had been 
planned for one P.T.A. group only, the Greenville 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations asked that it 
be expanded to include the whole city. Both local news- 
papers gave fine publicity, and several visitors from out 
of town brought back ideas for their own P.T.A. parent 
education programs. A similar project was planned for 
Tryon, North Carolina. Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, director 
of recreation for the state of Vermont, who attended 
the treasure hunt, wrote that a pamphlet on children’s 
toys prepared for the guests by Mrs. Stone had been 
officially recommended by the Vermont Department of 
Recreation. 

Judging by these and other straws in the wind, the 
results have been far-reaching. There has been no break 
in the close and friendly relationships that were estab- 
lished among the parent-teacher members, teachers, 
social workers, city and county officials, and volunteers 
who manned the exhibits. Home-school cooperation was 
greatly strengthened as teachers and parents worked 
together unpacking, cataloguing, and arranging certain 
of the displays. 

Yet the members of the Hayne School P.T.A. feel 
that the intangible outcomes of the day at Cherrydale 
are far more important and enduring than those that 


can be listed and analyzed statistically. They are con- ° 


vinced that when the interest and the collective effort 
of a whole community are aroused, when large numbers 
of parents become directly aware of children’s needs, 
the process thus begun is ongoing and endless in its 


possibilities. —KATHRYN ODELL 
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Books in Review 








EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS: A CHALLENGE TO THE 
COLLEGES. By Lynn White, Jr. New York: Harper, 
1950. $2.50. 


ROM HIS vantage point as president of a woman’s col- 

lege, Lynn White notes that this century has dislocated 
women’s lives more sharply than it has men’s. A modern 
woman must make two momentous decisions, neither of 
which confronts a man. Soon after college graduation, 
she must decide between marriage and a career. (To 
choose both, President White believes, is only a romantic 
possibility.) If she marries and has children, by the 
time she reaches her middle forties—when most men are 
securely established in their professions—her children 
are grown. What shall she do with the rest of her life? 


In the light of these facts the author believes that 
women today have three great educational needs. They 
need, first, help in meeting the crises of their twenties 
and forties; second, a clear understanding of their role 
in our changing society; and third, the right to study 
in an atmosphere where male values are not dominant. 
President White charges that not one of these needs is 
being met by either coeducational or women’s colleges. 
Neglecting the real differences between the sexes both 
in mental bent and in creative talent, they continue to 
offer girls the same kind of education that was originally 
designed for men. 

The book has trenchant things to say about the typical 
liberal arts curriculum for men as well as women, such 
as the ignoring of Oriental culture in a world where 
East and West have met. It considers, too, the nature 
of the American home and family, the rise of women’s 
clubs, and the fact that women tend to survive catas- 
trophe. Finally, practical suggestions are offered on 
how to choose a college. 

Educating Our Daughters throws down the gauntlet at 
the feet of America’s educators. In the last analysis, 


however, the people who support the colleges must pick 
it up. 





"fade March the first National Book Awards were an- 
nounced. In addition to selecting the best book published 
during the past year in each of the fields of fiction, poetry, 
and nonfiction, the judges gave citations for exceptional 
merit to five other nonfiction books. Among these was This 
I Remember by Eleanor Roosevelt, reviewed here by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. 


THis I REMEMBER. By Eleanor Roosevelt. New York: 
Harper, 1949. $4.50. 


MERSON ONCE wrote, ‘‘Beware when the great God 
lets loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things 
are at risk.”” Reading this book, magnificent in its con- 
cern for human welfare, I have felt impelled to para- 
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phrase Emerson: ‘‘Beware when God lets loose a person 
of conscience.”’ For the logic of conscience is not likely 
to have a point-to-point correspondence with the logic 
of custom or expediency. Rigid with her sense that there 
is an important difference between right and wrong yet 
flexible with her warm tolerance for the fallible human 
race, Mrs. Roosevelt gives us a sort of pilgrim’s progress 
through the problems and pressures of our time. 

No one else could have written this book. Just as 
there are things Mrs. Roosevelt knows that no one else 
could have known in quite the same way, so also she 


writes of what no one else could have felt in quite the 
same way. 


Paradoxically, she had to prepare for this intimate 
revelation of what it means to live at the heart of history 
by remaining curiously alone and objective and apart. 
She had to prepare for deep involvement in human 
problems by remaining uninvolved, keeping some part 
of herself to herself. Always this has been the way of 
greatness. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s life has not been a simple one to 
live. Few major decisions have been her own to make. 
She has had to adjust, and adjust again, to patterns 
which, though not of her own choosing, have yet set her 
in a conspicuous place to be watched and judged, loved 
and hated, laughed at and revered. She has made her 
life appear simple by overspanning the many confusions 
of each day and year with abiding principles. 


Some years ago, at a public dinner in New York where 
Mrs. Roosevelt was chief speaker, I was seated beside a 
young reporter who seemed dedicated throughout most 
of the program to proving his cynical sophistication. 
Yet when Mrs. Roosevelt had been talking for perhaps 
twenty minutes, he turned to me with all his youth en- 
gagingly revealed. “I suppose,”’ he said, “‘that she’s the 
only person in the world who can string one platitude 
after another and make me say, ‘How true!’” 

There spoke a deeper wisdom than that of surface 
sophistication. What he was saying has been tacitly 
said by millions of people everywhere; namely, that 
principles feel like platitudes, and are accordingly re- 
jected only when we suspect that the person who mouths 
them does not practice them. They feel like truth, and 
are responded to as truth, when our whole being tells us 
that their verbal exponent is also their daily practitioner. 


History has thrown Mrs. Roosevelt into situations of 
every conceivable size—from those involving family de- 
cisions to those involving world decisions. In all of them 
she has found the way of clarification to be that of ap- 
plied principles. In the deepest sense of the word, then, 
this is a good book. It is a record of the history of our 
time, and of the life of a White House family within that 
history, as these have been experienced by a person to 
whom goodness is of supreme worth.—B.W.O. 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 


PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





The Daughter of Rosie O’Grady—Warner Brothers. Direc- 
tion, David Butler. Technicolor. A delightful musical comedy 
about an Irish family. The motherless daughter has inherited 
her mother’s talent for vaudeville. Her father, who still 
grieves for his wife and blames her death upon her dancing 
career, is not going to permit his daughter to follow in her 
mother’s footsteps. After much ingenuity the girl outwits her 
father, and everyone finds happiness. Musical numbers, old and 
new, are good. Cast: June Haver, Gordon MacRae, James 
Barton, Cuddles Sakall, Gene Nelson. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Good 


8-14 
Good 





The Girl from San Lorenzo—Universal-International. Direc- 
tion, Derwin Abrahams. A good western that continues the ad- 
ventures of the Cisco Kid and his partner Pancho. The action 
takes place near the border of Mexico, and the background is 
the rough western country surrounding San Lorenzo and Cactus 
Wells. The plot is very good, especially for children, and will 
prove quite entertaining for adults. Cast: Duncan Renaldo, 
Leo Carrillo, Jane Adams, Bill Lester, Byron Foulger. 
Adults 14-18 

For those who like Good 


westerns 


8-14 
Good 





The Great Rupert—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
This is a friendly, whimsical film that will warm the hearts of 
young and old. The story tells of an impoverished ex-lion 
trainer; Rupert, his trained squirrel; and a down-and-out family 
of acrobats. On Christmas Eve, as the wife is praying for aid, 
fifteen hundred-dollar bills float in through a hole in the sky- 
light. The same thing happens every week thereafter. The 
money is spent as rapidly as it is gained, most of it to help 
others. There are many complications with the police, the 
FBI, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The mystery is 
finally solved, and all ends happily. Cast: Jimmy Durante, 
Terry Moore, Tom Drake, Frank Orth, Sara Hayden. 
Adults 14-18 


Enjoyable Very good 


8-14 
They will love it 





Jiggs and Maggie Out West—Monogram. Direction, Wil- 
liam Beaudine. The plot of this zany comedy concerns a legacy 
bequeathed to Maggie by her grandfather. She and Jiggs go 
west and find their destination to be a ghost town. Instead of 
finding the gold left by the grandfather they are attacked by 
bad men. The big boss turns out to be the cartoonist George 
McManus, who tells them that he just created the story to see 
how they would look in western costume. It is all very silly and 
foolish but will be enjoyed by the children. Cast: Joe Yule, 
Renie Riano, George McManus. 


Adults 14-18 


For those who like Yes 
Maggie and Jiggs 


8-14 
Yes 
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Joe Palooka Meets Humphrey—Monogram. Direction, Jean 
Yarbro. The comic-page antics of Joe Palooka are funnier than 
ever in this story of Joe and Ann on their honeymoon. Good 
ethics are maintained in the midst of slapstick comedy. The 
film, which is dominated by Leon Errol as Knobby Walsh, will 
be especially appealing to children, but it is so well done that 
it should hold the interest of youth and adults. Cast: Leon 
Errol, Joe Kirkwood, Robert Coogan. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Very good Especially 
recommended 





Love Happy—United Artists. Direction, David Miller. Those 
who like the Marx Brothers will enjoy this film, for it has many 
really funny sequences. Harpo finds a million-dollar necklace 
while Groucho, as the detective, and some crooks take part in 
a hilarious chase over rooftops attempting to recover it. As 
usual, Harpo plays the harp and Chico the piano. Cast: 
Groucho Marx, Harpo Marx, Chico Marx, Ilona Massey. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing of the type Yes Yes 


Our Very Own—RKO. Direction, David Miller. Here is a 
film that takes a true-to-life situation for its theme. It tells of 
an average American family and of the heartaches and bewil- 
derment experienced by their daughter when she learns, on her 
eighteenth birthday, that she is an adopted child. Seeming 
tragedy is averted by the family’s love and understanding. The 
film makes a strong plea for letting the adopted child grow up 
with full knowledge that she has been adopted. Cast: Ann 
Blythe, Farley Granger, Joan Evans, Donald Cook. 
Adults 14-18 


Good Good 





8-14 
Good 





The Outriders—MGM. Direction, Ray Rowland. The scenic 
background of New Mexico, photographed in color, is so beau- 
tiful in this film that the story seems of little consequence. It 
is built on an incident of the Civil War when three Confederate 
soldiers escape from a prison camp. While attempting to join 
by bandits and become in- 


their own troops they are capture 





A gay scene from The Daughter of Rosie O’Grady. 
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volved in another mission. Cast: Joel McCrea, Barry Sullivan, 
Arleen Dahl, Claude Jarman, Jr. 


Adults 14-18 
Good of the type Good 


8-14 


Good 





The Reformer and the Redhead—MGM. Direction, Norman 
Panama. Gay, brisk, escapist entertainment that laughs at 
campaigning politicians. When a grafting political machine 
ousts the keeper of the zoo, his redheaded daughter recruits the 
children and the animals and injects some hot competition into 
the campaign. It is good fun and highly mirth-provoking. 
Cast: June Allyson, Dick Powell, David Wayne, Ray Collins. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Good Good 








When Willie Comes Marching Home—20th Century-Fox. 
Direction, John Ford. Here is a highly amusing film which will 
be enjoyed because its story falls within the experience of so 
many people. A boy who is the first to enlist in his small home 
town is sent off to war by his fellow townsmen with all the fan- 
fare befitting a hero. But when he is almost immediately re- 
turned and stationed near home he becomes the target of ridi- 
cule. From this point on the story is played strictly for laughs. 
Perfect casting and able direction may make this one of the 
best comedies of the year. Cast: Dan Dailey, Corinne Calvet, 
Colleen Townsend, William Demarest. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good comedy Yes Yes 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 








Beauty on Parade—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. Though 
this light comedy, with a simple story and a quantity of 
bathing beauties, provides a bit of fun, it values a normal 
family life more highly than the glitter of winning a beauty 
contest. True, Father goes on a binge while his wife and daugh- 
ter are away on a beauty contest tour, but he eventually brings 
himself and his family back to normal. The humor is quiet, 
centering mostly on Father and his aversion to beauty contests. 
It never lapses into slapstick and is harmless, light entertain- 
ment for the family. Cast: Robert Hutton, Ruth Warrick, Lola 
Albright, John Ridgely. 

Adults 14-18 


Yes Yes 


8-14 


Yes 





Four Days Leave—Film Classics. Direction, Lazar Wechsler. 
Three American soldiers and a sailor spend their leave in 
Switzerland, where they find a girl, beautiful scenery, and 
much skiing. The plot is of cream-puff consistency but is 
amusing, especially the fox hunt on skis. Too much drinking, 
however. Cast: Cornel Wilde, Josette Day, Simone Signoret. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Possibly No 





Killer Shark—Monogram. Direction, Oscar Boetticher. This 
is an exciting film dealing with shark fishing and located on the 
coast of Mexico. The captain of a fishing boat meets his son, 
whom he has not seen in twelve years. He takes the boy with 
him on a shark-fishing cruise. An accident occurs and the 
father loses a leg because of a shark. They return to port, and 
the son hires another crew, who highjack the catch. In the end 
the boy regains the money involved after a violent fight. The 
fishing scenes are interesting, and there is plenty of suspense— 
perhaps too much for young children. Cast: Roddy McDowall, 
Laurette Luez, Edward Norris. 

Adults 14-18 


Fair Exciting and instructive 


8-14 
Exciting 





Tyrant of the Sea—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. A 
melodrama of the sea laid in the early nineteenth century when 
sea captains were ruthless and mutiny was the natural conse- 
=. The story tells of how a retired admiral returns to 

uty at the request of Lord Nelson to chart and command a 
voyage against Napoleon. The film is well acted, and the pho- 
tography is outstanding. It is a good action tale that will appeal 
especially to boys. Cast: Rhys Williams, Ron Randell, Valen- 
tine Perkins, Doris Lloyd, Lester Mathews. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Good Good 


Exciting 
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Wagon Master—RKO. Direction, John Ford. A leisurely paced 
western epic telling the story of hardships endured by a Mormon 
caravan migrating to a new home in the San Juan Valley. The 
obstacles that nature puts in their way should have afforded 
enough drama for a motion picture, but the director has in- 
jected bad men and gun battles for good measure—with son 
and dances for atmosphere. The plot gets bogged down in 
spots and the threads are difficult to unravel, but on the whole 
this is a fairly good western. Cast: Ben Johnson, Harry Carey, 
Jr., Joanne Dru, Ward Bond, Jane Darwell. 

Adults 





14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Of little interest 
ADULT 





The Big Hangover—MGM. Direction, Norman Krasna. An 
insipid comedy that fails to entertain. The dialogue is unim- 
pressive and void of real humor or wit. The situations are ex- 
tremely unfunny. The film. tries to support its weaknesses of 
plot and production by inserting a moral—that integrity is the 
finest policy in the practice of law—but even this cannot lift 
it out of mediocrity. Unfortunately the title does actually re- 
fer to an alcoholic hangover. Elizabeth Taylor is entirely too 
provocative, but other members of the cast do their best with 
a poor vehicle. Cast: Elizabeth Taylor, Van Johnson, Percy 
Waram, Leon Ames. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Buccaneer’s Girl—Universal-International. Direction, Fred- 
erick de Cordova. A lusty, romantic picture that carries one 
into a world of pirates and beautiful women. The background 
scenes, both in early New Orleans and on the sea, are beautiful, 
but the story has its weak spots. For example, the reason why 
a socially prominent young man turns pirate is a bit vague. In 
spite of his handsomeness and the fact that he turns over the 
proceeds of his loot to the governor, to be used for poor seamen, 
one feels he has taken the law too much in his own hands to 
escape without punishment. This, together with the rather 
suggestive singing and scanty costuming, make the film un- 
suitable for chlihien and young people. For adults it is excellent 
light entertainment with plenty of comedy. Cast: Yvonne 
De Carlo, Philip Friend, Robert Douglas, Andrea King, Elsa 
Lanchester, J. C. Flippen. 
Adults 


Entertaining 


14-18 8-14 
Questionable ethics No 





The Capture—RKO-Radio. Direction, John Sturges. This 
dark, moody drama emphasizes the psychological aspects of 
its action and characterizations. The setting is Mexico—the 
rough back country with its tiny towns, its oil fields, and its 
hills and deserts where even the rocks cannot hide a man from 
his would-be captors. The musical score beats its throbbing, 
sultry way through the film and contributes to the tense, grip- 
ping atmosphere. The photography provides a fitting back- 
ground of lights and shadows, plays up emotions, and enhances 
suspense. Character delineations are finely drawn, direction is 
excellent, and the production successful in its mood building. 
Cast: Lew Ayres, Teresa Wright, Victor Jory, Jacqueline White. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature No 





Cry Murder—Film Classics. Direction, Jack Glenn. This melo- 
drama of blackmail and murder, laid in New York City, is 
packed with action. The suspense is kept high by a competent 
cast, although at times the plot is unconvincing and confusing. 
Good entertainment for those interested in an involved thriller. 
Cast: Carole Mathews, Jack Lord, Howard Smith, Hope Miller. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good No No 





Guilty Bystander—Film Classics. Direction, Joseph Lerner. 
A tale of an ex-police officer who lost his home and family because 
of drink and who is called on to solve the mystery of his child’s 
disappearance. The child is found, and the couple decides to 
begin life anew. Not a picture for children and adolescents. 
The ethics are confused, and there is too much drinking through- 
out. Cast: Zachary Scott, Faye Emerson, Mary Boland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 
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Guilty of Treason—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Felix Feist. Depict- 
ing the events leading up to and surrounding the trial of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, this serious, semidocumentary drama has a 
compelling message—that liberty must be guarded with positive 
action. Although much of the story cannot be substantiated by 
proof, such as the scenes of the governing board when they 
coldly plan the downfall of the cardinal, the known results in- 
dicate the probability of such actions. Overly dramatic in 
parts, the film sincerely sven the principles of Cardinal Min- 
dszenty, the value of liberty, and the insidious ways in which 
it ean be undermined. This picture should be seen by all adults 
and mature-thinking young persons. Cast: Paul Kelly, Charles 
Bickford, Bonita Granville, Richard Derr. 
Adults 14-18 


Yes Yes 


8-14 
No 





No Man of Her Own—Paramount. Direction, Mitchell Lei- 
sen. A melodramatic and improbable story of a woman be- 
trayed. When an unwed mother seizes an opportunity to pro- 
vide a name and comfortable respectability for her baby she 
becomes involved in a tangled web of deceit that finally ends 
in murder. High suspense marks the film throughout. The 
fact that the plot is based on illegitimacy and misrepresentation 
makes it undesirable for young people. Cast: Barbara Stan- 
wyck, John Lund, Jane Cowl, Phyllis Thaxter. 
Adults 14-18 


Matter of taste No 


8-14 
No 





One Way Street—Universal-International. Direction, Hugo 
Fregonese. This gangster murder melodrama—with stolen 
money and a beautiful girl as motivation—takes us from Los 
Angeles to a Mexican village and back again. The theme that 
crime is a one way street is clearly defined by one of the crimi- 
nals. He gains peace of mind and happiness through service to 
his fellow man but pays his debt to society when accidental 
death overtakes him. The scenes of Mexico are interesting and 
the acting is good, but the film is unpleasant. Cast: James 
Mason, Dan Duryea, Marta Toren, William Conrad. 
Adults 14-18 


Good of the type Doubtful 


8-14 
No 





Please Believe Me—MGM. Direction, Norman Taurog. Ro- 
mance and intrigue on board a luxurious ocean liner—specifi- 
cally, a beautiful rich girl and four young men who seek to steal 
her money or her heart. The film begins cleverly, but the plot 
bogs down and the situations become repetitious and confusing. 
In the end the wrong man wins the girl, but by that time the 
audience really does not care. Cast: Deborah Kerr, Mark 
Stevens, Robert Walker, Peter Lawford, James Whitmore. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Fair No interest 





The Secret Fury—RKO. Direction, Mel Ferrer. With its in- 
eptly contrived plot, involving several murders and insanity, 
this picture seems designed solely to arouse horror and fear. 
It implies that in a pinch murder is the way out and that bru- 
tality is a commonplace. Unfortunately the careful acting of 
Claudette Colbert fails to lift a poorer-than-average story to 
even a mediocre level. Cast: Claudette Colbert, Robert Ryan, 
Jane Cowl, Paul Kelly. 
Adults 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





The Shadow on the Wall—MGM. Direction, Patrick Jack- 
son. Suspense is the keynote of this skillfully executed murder 
story in which the audience knows who the killer is and waits in 
horror for her to be discovered. A large part of the action takes 
place in a New York children’s hospital where a woman psychia- 
trist sympathetically and lovingly tries to guide a little girl 
back to normal after the child has witnessed a murder. Good 
direction and casting have gone into the production of this 
picture, but its appeal is only for those who enjoy tense and 
harrowing situations. Cast: Ann Sothern, Zachary Scott, 
Gigi Perreau, Nancy Davis. 
Adults 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





The Tattooed Stranger—RKO. Direction, Edward J. Mon- 
tagne. A documentary account of the solving of a murder by 
the New York City police. A young girl is found dead, and the 








only clue to her identity is the tattooing on her arm. The two 
detectives assigned to the case track down many clues, but 
there is another killing before the murderer is found. Although 
the cast is practically unknown, the film emerges as one of sus. 
pense and interest. All right for young people but too tense for 
children. Cast: John Miles, Patricia White, Walter Kinsellg | 
Frank Twedell. 
Adults 


For those who like 
murder mysteries 





14-18 
Yes 


8-14 
Tense 








Under My Skin—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Ne 
gulesco. An unscrupulous American jockey in France has been | 
ruled off numerous tracks for throwing races, but his young son 
worships him as a hero. To make up for his past record the 
jockey is determined to ride his horse to an honest victory in the 
Grand Prix. However, even this decision does not offset the | 
unsavory tone of the entire film. One feels sorry that a hero- 
worshipping youngster must be subjected to such a distasteful, 
seamy side of life. Because of the story this is an unsuitable 
picture for children and is too tense and emotional for youth, — 
Adults who like lots of action may well find it thrilling. Cast; | 
John Garfield, Micheline Prelle, Luther Adler, Orley Lindgren, | 
Noel Drayton. 
Adults 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
No 


8-14 | 
No | 


June Allyson and Dick Powell in The Reformer and the Redhead, 


Unmasked—Republic. _ Direction, George Blair. Opening 
with a brutal murder, the plot of this film muddles its way 
from one shooting to another as the police, the underworld 
characters, an unscrupulous newspaper publisher, and a beau- 
tiful woman pursue their various interests and intrigues. Cast: 
Robert Rockwell, Barbara Fuller, Raymond Burr, Hillary 
Brooke, Paul Harvey. 
Adults 


Mediocre 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





The Vicious Years—Film Classics. Direction, Robert Florey. 
The years following the war were vicious ones for the children 


of Italy. This is the story of a homeless lad of fourteen who | 


must lie, cheat, and steal in order to eat. He is the witness of 
a murder committed by the son of a once wealthy family and 
is able to blackmail them, asking a home and food in return 
for his silence. In the months that follow he is transformed 
from the dirty, rough, unmannered boy to one who yearns for 
love and affection and eventually, after the father tells the 
police the truth, finds a place in the hearts of the family. Al- 
though the film is slow and overburdened with meaningless 


dialogue, there is plenty of suspense and tension and a fine . 


adult theme. Not for children. Cast: Tommy Cook, Sybil 
Merritt, Eduard Franz, Gar Moore, Anthony Ross. 


Adults 14-18 
Yes Of little interest 
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(Continued from page 6) 
_—its work, its organization, its structure, its 
achievements, and its shortcomings. 

This leads the Commission to consider what 
attitude the schools should take toward the many 
proposals for revising the United Nations into 
something approaching world government. Many 
controversial issues are involved here, but if we 
are to teach the truth about the world as it is, 
we must also teach the various important plans 
for world organization. Such plans have been cir- 
culated since the fourteenth century, but current 
proposals are not confined to a handful of fanatics 
and theorists. They have won the eager interest 
of the general public. 


One Channel: UNESCO 


Fie CONCLUDING its report, the Commission refers 
to a number of channels for action, notably 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization). It points out that 
UNESCO is concerned with much more than edu- 
cation. It is concerned with all the sciences, with 
all culture, and in addition with the mass media 
of education, information, and communication— 
radio, television, the press, and motion pictures. 

The purpose of UNESCO is to contribute to 
peace and security through collaboration in edu- 
cation, science, and culture. That purpose is clear 
and sound. But UNESCO has little precedent to 
guide it. Recently the organization has been 
severely criticized, and in my judgment some of 
the criticisms are well founded. I believe the pro- 
gram of the organization, under the influence of 
diplomatic tradition, has been marked by an ex- 
cess of caution and that it has suffered severely 
from a shortage of educational leadership. 

I say this with the greatest respect and defer- 


ence for the many able persons from all parts of 
the world who have been associated with the 
UNESCO educational program. The trouble is that 
there have not been enough of these able people 
in the program for a long enough period. This is 
partly due to the unwillingness of competent edu- 
cational leaders to run risks in a new and untried 
field. To the extent that this is true, the educa- 
tors have only themselves to blame. I think, how- 
ever, that the policy of our State Department con- 
cerning the role of public education and UNESCO 
should be critically reviewed. 

But let us not be so swept away as to persuade 
ourselves that the whole structure of UNESCO is 
faulty or its purposes fundamentally unsound. 
The approach it is making to the peace of the 
world is essential UNESCO was established 
largely as the result of the leadership of the teach- 
ing profession in the United States. Although we 
can and should be as critical as we wish about its 
present program, this is not the time to relax our 
fundamental loyalty to the principles and work of 
UNESCO in developing the defenses of peace in 
the minds of men. 


In Summary 


HE REPORT American Education and Interna- 

tional Tensions shows that the people of the 
United States and of the world are passing through 
an extremely difficult phase of evolution. Every- 
body wants peace; yet no one has been able to 
bring to bear the necessary moral leadership to 
guarantee it. Hope for a glorious future and fear 
of the actual extinction of civilization struggle for 
control in the minds of men. In such an era the 
schools must develop a desire for peace, an un- 
derstanding of the price of peace, and an under- 
standing of the current issues in foreign relations. 





FROM THE ARCHIVES—1928 


No greater movement in the field of education has been fostered during the last quarter of a century 


than the organization of parent-teacher associations. 


. . . Inevery commonwealth [this movement] exerts 


much influence in the field of the curriculum, and in the assumption of a proper attitude toward extra- 
curriculum subjects. Without its influence there would have been less progress in the securing of adequate 
funds for buildings, equipment, and maintenance of the public schools. The social intercourse of parents 
and teachers contributes to a better understanding and appreciation of child nature and brings about 


united action in every community, resulting in democracy in education. 


. . . The National Education 


Association commends this great organization upon the work already accomplished and assures its co- 
operation in all efforts to promote a closer relationship between the home and the school.— From resolu- 
tions adopted by the Representative Assembly of the National Education Association, July 6, 1928 


AND TODAY—1950 


We express our appreciation to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for its outstanding 
service to the public schools and pioneering leadership in mobilizing lay support in behalf of the schools. 
—From resolutions adopted by the American Association of School Administrators, March 1, 1950 
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federal aid for education should so stipulate. We think 
that these two beliefs are not mutually exclusive. Cer- 
tainly it must be clear that the expenditure of public 
funds for privately controlled schools would ultimately 
endanger the integrity and existence of the public school 
system. 


What They Say About Federal Aid for Education 


| pe ceeeery funds should be made available to the states to sup- 
plement state and local funds to the extent necessary to enable 
each state to finance an adequate foundation program of educa- 
tion after reasonable local and state efforts have been made... . 


Federal funds for current expense, capital outlay, or other 
costs of education should be apportioned to the state education 
authorities by the U.S. Office of Education and not directly to 
local administrative units; the state education authority should 
apportion such funds to local administrative units in conformity 
with the basic plan for financing education in the state... . 


Federal and state financial assistance for education, whether 
for current expense, capital outlay, or school-connected auxil- 
iary services, should be restricted to tax-supported and publicly 
controlled school systems and institutions of higher learning. 


—National Council of Chief State School Officers, “Our System 
of Education,” pages 27-29. 

We believe the American tradition of separation of church 
and state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. We 
respect the rights of groups, including religious denominations, 
to maintain their own schools so long as such schools meet the 
education, health, and safety standards defined by the states in 
which they are located. We believe that these schools should 
be financed entirely by their supporters. We therefore oppose 
all efforts to devote public funds to either the direct or the in- 
direct support of these schools. .. . 


We affirm our pledge to a program of public education which 
offers adequate opportunities for all. The realization of such a 
program is the shared responsibility of the federal government, 
the state, and the local community. A federal aid plan, which 
provides a minimum foundation program of education for public 
elementary and secondary schools without federal control, 
would establish the principles to safeguard the fundamental 
concepts approved by the Association and would assist in allevi- 
ating the educational crisis in the nation. We therefore recom- 
mend the immediate passage of such legislation, and reiterate 
our position that federal funds must not jeopardize state and 
local control of education and that it must be channeled through 
the regularly constituted public school authorities. 


—From “Report of Resolutions Committee,” Annual Convention, 
American Association of School Administrators, March 1, 1950. 


[Resolved,| That the Division of County and Other Rural Area 
Superintendents hereby declare their unqualified support of legis- 
lative proposals for federal aid to the states for the support of 
our free public schools. . . . The present religious controversy 
that is preventing the enactment of needed legislation is most 
unfortunate. . . . The proposition that public funds should be 
available for the support of church-related institutions either 
directly or indirectly is foreign to the Constitution of the United 
States and hence to the power of any of the forty-eight states. 
Public education is a public necessity ; private education, church 
related or nonsectarian, is a private privilege for which those 
who would exercise it should pay. The public schools are open to 
all children regardless of religious affiliations. The fact that 
some persons do not choose to use the public schools is no reason 
whatever for diverting public money to the support of a private 
and personal privilege. . . . 

We further recommend that federal aid, both for current 
expenses and for school plant, should be channeled through the 
regularly constituted state education authority. Both state and 
federal aid should be distributed in such a way as to encourage 
and not to discourage the formation of adequate local school 
units. 


— Resolution and recommendation adopted by the Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association, February 28, 
1950. 
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Coutributors 

ESTHER BRISTOL was associated with the San Dies 
City-County School Camp until she took her pregen, 
position with the Camp Department of the Los Angele 
Girl Scouts. Before that she taught physical educati 
spent her summers as camp counselor, and found time 
for graduate work at several leading universities. Migg 
Bristol is an active supporter of the American Campj 
Association, in whose publication many of her forw. 
looking ideas will be found. 















That the Educational Policies Commission is the so 
of the most important educational pronouncements and 
publications of our time is due in large measure to the 
special abilities of its secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR. Hig 
acute understanding of world problems, particularly thoge 
related to education, and his constructive approach 
their solution are making outstanding contributions tg 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, of which 
he is a member, and to the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, of which he is secretary. 


JOHN B. FuNK has followed the twin careers of consult- 
ing engineer and legislator since 1934, when he was elected 
to the Maryland House of Delegates. In 1938 he entered 
the Maryland Senate, where he served on many impor. 
tant committees. The governor appointed him secretary 
of state in January 1947. Later that year he became chief 
engineer of Maryland and in this capacity directs the 
state’s public works program. With three children jp 
the public schools, Mr. Funk is deeply interested in the 
citizens’ responsibility for education. 


KATHARINE F, LENROOT is the internationally known 
and respected chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. To 
enumerate all her activities in nation-wide and world-wide 
organizations as well as her many achievements would be 
an endless task. Parents and teachers, however, will be 
interested to know that one of Miss Lenroot’s immediate 
concerns is the Midcentury White House Conference, 
now in its preparatory stage. a 








Davip E. LINDSTROM, chairman of the National Con- 
gress Committee on Rural Service, has just resumed his 
duties as professor of rural sociology at the University of 
Illinois after a trip to Sweden, land of his forefathers, 
Noted for his concern for the welfare of rural America, | 
Dr. Lindstrom has written several books on this subject. § 
He was honorary chairman of the 1944 White House§ 
Conference on Rural Education and has been awarded § 
two citations for distinguished service in his field. 









































“Lots of People Are Human”’ is the title of next year’s 
series of articles by BONARO W. OVERSTREET, whose ¥ 
current ““Man Against Fear’’ will be brought to a close} 
in the June issue. Readers who have written enthusiasti- § 
cally about the helpfulness of those penetrating essays 
will soon find them available in book form. 















































ALICE SOWERS, professor of family life education at the 
University of Oklahoma and a former vice-president ¢ 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is known 
throughout the nation for her tireless efforts to translate 
the best theories into the best parent education practices. 
In addition to her teaching, lecturing, and executive work 
in ascore of organizations, Dr. Sowers also conducts week- 
ly broadcasts of the far-famed Oklahoma Family Life 
Radio Forum, which she initiated. 
























































This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Kathryt 
Odell, director of public and school relations, Greenville Ciij 
Schools, Greenville, South Carolina, and Mrs. Howard Jaca 
president, South Carolina Congress. 
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